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Society and Sympathetic Strikes. 


The sympathetic strike is a comparatively new phase 
of the Trade Union movement that is capable of produc- 
ing serious social disturbances as was shown in the Pull- 
man strike, last summer. The attitude of the public, the 
press, and the legal fraternity towards these sympathetic 
strikes is one of fierce antagonism. It is urged that sym- 
pathetic strikes are mere instruments in the hands of un- 
scrupulous leaders by which they can arbitrarily inflict 
incalculable injury upon the community. Laborers whose 
hours, wages and general relation to their employers are 
satisfactory can, by the method of sympathetic strikes, be 
forced to quit work entirely against their own judgment. 
This seems so directly opposed to every principle of per- 
sonal freedom and the right of individual judgment that it 
is regarded as a dangerous form of despotism, which should 
immediately be crushed by the machinery of law. 

Under this impulse the whole discussion of the subject 
has been conducted from a snap-shot view with no serious 
attempt to consider the economic and sociological inward- 
ness of the movement. 

For instance, the London 7imes, of July 16th in dis- 
cussing the subject says: 


‘“‘In strikes of the type engineered by Mr. Debs and Mr. Sovereign, 
there is a very imperfect notion of any direct gain in view. Mischief for 
mischief’s sake, destruction of capital, even if no good comes of it to any 
concerned, is justifiable. We are threatened with strikes the object of 
which, in the secret counsels of the leaders, is not so much to get better 
wages, but to disorganize and. demoralize industry, even if the result be in 
certain trades to diminish greatly the power of earning wages.”’ 
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Nor is this peculiar to English papers. It is a speci- 
men of journalistic unfairness towards the subject in this 
country quite as much as abroad. 

During the months of July and August, the leading 
papers in the United States were constantly giving utter- 
ance to just such unconscionable statements. And now 
that the heat of the conflict is over, the same spirit is find- 
ing expression in magazine literature and the speeches of 
judges and legislators. 

In the North American Review for August, the editor 
of the Railway Age in an inflammatory article insists that 
the Chicago conflict was not a strike for wages but a deep 
laid plot to inaugurate: 

‘* Nothing less than a general industrial rebellion.” * * * ‘‘For- 
mer disorders have been but sporadic outbreaks, resulting from local causes. 
This last is the development of a deep-seated malady, a cancerous growth, 
which has been deliberately implanted in the social system of the country, 
and has been fostered there until it has struck roots, which will not be torn 
out without the rending of tissue and the spilling of blood. Its existence is 
a menace to the nation.” 


In the Journal of Political Economy for September 
(Published by the University of Chicago), Professor W. 
Von Holst has a much longer and even more inflammatory, 
not to say demagogical, article upon the subject in which 
he says:” 


‘* The Pullman employees exercise their uncontested legal and moral 
right not to work for wages unsatisfactory to them. A labor organization, 
in no way concerned in the case and knowing nothing of it except what the 
one party is pleased to tell it, claims as its right and deems it its moral duty 
to ride into the lists with armor buckled on and sword drawn, solely on the 
strength of the fact that ‘labor’ is contending against capital. It thereby 
proclaims that partisanship is imperatively imposed upon ‘labor.’ It acts 
upon the maxim: Right or wrong, ‘labor’ must go with ‘labor.’ Starting 
from this maxim, it advances, step by step, to the other maxim: In contests 
between ‘labor’ and capital, ‘labor ’ is enjoined from admitting that ‘labor’ 
can be wrong, or that capital can be right. . . . The very word ‘scab’ 
is an infamous outrage upon liberty and equality of rights. Organized 
labor ‘shutting off’ scabs is the most high-handed usurper, the most hard- 
hearted despot, the deadliest enemy of liberty the world has ever seen. The 
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worst it has ever been guilty of against capital is a petty offense compared 
with what it perpetrates upon labor, without quotation marks, in almost 
every big strike. And the whole people are its accomplice by having let it 
come to this.” . . . ‘‘As ‘labor’ has the right to enact a ‘complete 
paralysis,’ and to keep its decree in force as long as it pleases, it has the 
right to bankrupt every one who can be bankrupted by setting the economic 
life of the nation at a standstill.” 


Nothing could be more effective in destroying the con- 
fidence of workingmen in the honesty and fairness of the 
Press than such flagrant mis-statements of common facts as 
indulged in by the London Zimes. Nor could anything be 
better calculated to ferment feelings of class hatred and 
social disorder among wageworkers than such inflammatory 
raving as is displayed in the class war-cry of Professor Von 
Holst. To say that strikes are inaugurated to produce 
‘mischief for mischief’s sake,” is sufficient to justify the 
worst opinion workingmen ever entertained regarding the 
so-called ‘‘ capitalist press.” No man in his senses, be he 
capitalist, editor or employer, really believes any such thing. 
Such a statement is a wanton libel on organized labor every- 
where, and yet this, it will be observed, is not the utterance 
of a flippant, irresponsible country scribbler, but of a pre- 
tendedly serious editorial in the London 7imes. And the 
‘«Peter the Hermit” kind of frantic appeal to arms against 
organized labor by the editor of the ‘‘ Railway Age” and 
Professor Von Holst is no less significant since the former 
represents railroad capital and the latter one of our most 
pretentious universities, from whence we have the right to 
expect, at least, a smattering of economic sanity and socio- 
logical sense. 

With such misrepresentations and class-hostility from 
the Press, Capital and the Colleges, how can workingmen 
escape the belief that they have no friends outside of their 
own class, that society is against them? Is it surprising, 
that under such conditions, they should lend a ready ear 
to the revolutionary doctrines of socialism, populism, even 
Anarchy? Would it not be remarkable were it otherwise? 
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The time is past in a country like this for attempting 
to deal with industrial and social questions by a high- 
handed bullying of the laboring classes. Such gross mis- 
representation and inflammatory tirades as resorted to by 
the London Times and Professor Von Holst can no longer 
deceive anyone capable of forming an opinion on the sub- 
ject. They can serve only to prove incapacity for fairness 
on one side and intensify the bitterness on the other. 

It is time that a vigorous halt was called on this ill- 
tempered and mischievous method of treating an important 
social problem. In no other field of discussion would such 
conduct be tolerated. In the domain of astronomy, chem- 
istry or biology, for instance, such persistent antagonism to 
new phenomena would be promptly characterized as bigoted 
incompetency and relegate those indulging in it to the list 
of incompetents; yet, on the subject of industrial organiza- 
tion which is a vital problem in sociology, mere clamorous 
denunciation passes for intelligent discussion. Whatever 
may be the short-comings of workingmen, there can be no 
justification of this bigoted attitude on the part of profes- 
sional classes who are supported by the community for the 
special purpose of contributing to the unbiased and scien- 
tific solution of these vexed problems. 

The assumption that strikes are the creation of a few 
individuals is the acme of absurdity. Strikes are as com- 
pletely beyond the control of individual leaders as is the 
action of political parties, social clubs or religious organiza- 
tions. When ministers fail to represent the doctrine of 
their parishioners they soon become unpopular and have to 
leave. When statesmen fail to represent the principles of 
their party, they drop to the rear. So, when labor leaders 
fail to represent the desires and policy of their organiza- 
tions, they lose their power to lead, as every one at all 
familiar with labor movement well knows. Indeed, there 
is not and never was a statesman or labor leader who was 
strong enough to change his principles without losing his 
leadership. In labor organizations, as everywhere else, 
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leaders lead not by the power of their personal dictum, but 
because they represent the views and interests of their fol- 
lowers. 

To be able to form a rational opinion regarding the 
character and influence of trade unions and strikes, it is 
necessary to study their history and development, care- 
fully noting the conditions and motives under which their 
different characteristics have appeared. An important fact 
in the history of strikes is that they are peculiar to a cer- 
tain industrial type of society and that they are more pre- 
valent in most highly developed countries and industries. 
For example, strikes are better organized and more pre- 
valent in England and the United States. They are less 
frequent and less successful in France, Belgium and Ger- 
many, and still less in Austria, Italy and Russia, while in 
China, Africa and South America, they are practically un- 
known. They are also more frequent and efficient in man- 
ufacturing than in agricultural industries. During this 
whole century which has seen such a successful develop- 
ment of trade union organizations and strikes in England, 
only one or two have been by agricultural laborers and 
those not successful. The same is true of France and 
Germany. In these countries the strikes have chiefly been 
in manufacturing centres. In this country where the 
history of strikes is more complete than anywhere else, the 
facts show the same results. 

According to the official report on strikes and lockouts 
published by the Commissioner of Labor, covering six years 
(1881-86), there were strikes in 22,304 establishments; out 
of these 13,389 or over 60 per cent. succeeded wholly or in 
part. An analysis of the tables published in this report 
show that the great preponderance of the successes were 
in the manufacturing states where labor is the best organ- 
ized and wages highest, and the failures were in the most 
backward and agricultural states where labor is poorest 
paid and less organized. 

Thus, in Massachusetts, New York and New Jersey, 
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there were strikes in 10,867 establishments, of which over 
70 per cent. succeeded wholly or in part, while in Kentucky, 
Alabama and Louisiana, there were only 269 strikes and 71 
per cent. of these were total failures. 

From these facts, it appears that trade unions and 
strikes are not a remnant of barbarism, but the product of 
advancing civilization, being most numerous and efficient 
in most civilized countries, and have no existence at all in 
most backward countries; and that in those countries where 
they do exist, they are most frequent and powerful in 
machine using and skilled industries, and hence are rela- 
tively strong among factory and railroad hands and city 
mechanics, and relatively weak among agricultural and 
tural laborers. In other words, trades unions and strikes 
are not peculiar to race or nationality, but they are an 
economic product of the wage systemas a type of industrial 
organization. Nor are they a mere instrument of retalia- 
tion against corporate capital as many appear to assume. 
They are an integral part of industrial differentiation 
itself. They come with the evolution of the wage class in 
the same way and for the same reason that the wage class 
came with evolution of the capitalist class. 

As the successors of the Feudal Barons the capitalist 
class became employers of labor for wages instead of 
paternal providers; and laborers became wage receivers 
instead of industrial wards. This transition, which was 
very slow, covering several centuries, culminated in the 
18th century; and in the beginning of the 1gth, the line of 
demarcation between the wage and employing class was 
definite and unmistakable. 

With the introduction of the factory system, laborers 
lost their economic individuality and unconsciously became 
an industrial class, specialized by industries as weavers, 
spinners, shoemakers, tailors, carpenters and bricklayers, 
instead of as individual workers. This was not due to any 
perversity on the part of employers but was made necessary 
by the new industrial conditions. When laborers began 
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to work with steam driven machinery, it became indis- 
pensable for each branch to work as a unit, hence, the 
wages, hours of labor and other conditions were fixed for 
all instead of for each individual, as under hand-labor con- 
ditions. As we have frequently pointed out, this made 
individual contracts impossible. The condition of one 
must be the condition of all in any given establishment, 
and the competition between employers made it nearly as 
imperative that the hours, wages, etc., of one firm must be 
substantially those of all contributing to the same general 
market. 

This specialization of laborers into classes made organ- 
ized class action indispensable. Laborers could no more 
avoid this than capitalists could avoid the factory system. 
For the same reason that as a last resource, individual 
demand can only be enforced by a refusal to work, so class 
demand can only be enforced by a class secession of labor, 
which is a strike. Thus strikes are really the only instru- 
ments within the reach of laborers by which their industrial 
demands can be enforced. Of course, they will gain or 
lose by this collective action or strikes according to the 
wisdom or folly of their decisions, just the same as if they 
acted individually. 

Now, this view of the case has never been recognized, 
much less clearly understood. The employing class, and 
to a great extent, the public have insisted upon laborers 
acting individually; hence, trade unions have been re- 
garded in the light of a conspiracy, and strikes as social 
rebellion. But the persistence of laborers in the line of 
the inevitable gradually won from the public, little by little, 
the right to organize, the right to own funds and finally 
the right to strike. It is the effort of strikers to prevent 
others from taking their places and its corollary. the sym- 
pathetic strike, that now constitutes the ground of public 
opposition. These are still regarded as war against society. 

The different phases of the labor conflict have arisen, 
like trade unions themselves, out of the necessity of the 
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situation. Trade unions would have been utterly impo- 
tent for purposes of industrial improvement if they 
could not have resorted to strikes. As a last resource 
strikes were the only efficient means by which they could 
reach employers. It is useless to deny that the object 
of a strike is to inflict loss upon the employer; to dem- 
onstrate to him that he will lose more by not conceding to 
laborers’ demands than by conceding. Unfortunately, this 
is too frequently the only way that conviction favorable to 
higher wages, shorter hours and other improvements can 
be carried to the minds of employers. And as is well known, 
this is only resorted to when other means fail. To take 
this away would be to destroy the economic power of labor 
organization. Experience has proved that to prevent 
others from taking strikers’ places is an essential feature of 
the strike itself. This was instinctively realized by labor- 
ers in the earliest stages of the strike movement. 

Despite the seeming irrefutable theory that every man 
has the right to work wheresoever he pleases, they have 
ever acted upon the assumption that he who will take a 
striker’s place is an enemy to his craft and forfeits all right 
to the confidence and respect of his comrades. 

Although public sentiment is frequently with strikers it 
has made no concession on this point. This unyielding 
attitude of public opinion has really led to the develop- 
ment of sympathetic strikes. Finding it too unpopular to 
prevent strangers from taking the places of strikers, the 
laborers have sought to obtain the same end by other 
means, viz.: by so extending the strike into kindred and 
dependent trades as to make it impossible for employers to 
fill their places. To rail against labor for doing this is 
as useless as complaining that fire burns babies. They do 
oppose it and they will continue to do so because in the na- 
ture of things they must do so or abandon their whole 
system of organized action. 

Of course, sympathetic strikes can be suppressed by 
military force as could the right to strike at all for that 
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matter, but it would involve the suspension of Democratic 
institutions and probably a revolution. But if we are to 
maintain the semblance of free government we must re- 
cognize the laborer’s full right to fair competition with cap- 
ital in all labor controversies which can be accomplished 
by limiting the contest in labor disputes to the original 
disputants on both sides. Let outside capitalists and la- 
borers hands-off until the struggle is ended. Then open 
the field to ail. 

This would effectually abolish ‘‘ scabs” and make 
sympathetic strikes unnecessary, and so protect the general 
community from the consequences of the bad judgment of 
both rash laborers and stupid employers. 

Of course, it will be urged in objection to this proposi- 
tion that it violates the doctrine ‘‘ that every man has the 
absolute right to control his own business,” and, therefore, 
employ whomsoever he will. The idea of ‘absolute 
rights” has no foundation in actual life. It is one of those 
legal fictions that society has long since outgrown and 
which nobody should be expected to take seriously. 

It is an inherent law of advancing society, constantly 
illustrated in history, that political institutions are the ser- 
vants of the economic and social requirements of the peo- 
ple. To this law both kings and capitalists have to bow or 
pay the penalty in social disruption. It is upon this prin- 
ciple that nearly all social and industrial improvement 
has been made. The building of houses, drainage, ven- 
tilation, laying out of streets, management of factories and 
workshops as to hours of labor, employment of children, 
night work, toilet accommodations, are all now subject to 
public approval. A person cannot build a house without 
conforming to certain rules and regulations as to size of 
rooms, height of ceiling, ventilation, plumbing, drainage 
and other conditions. The fact that he is willing to live in 
it himself without these conditions is of no avail. 

Therefore, the proposition to limit strikes to the 
original disputants does not involve any radically new 
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social principles. It is but the further application of a 
well tested principle in society. It rests upon the question 
of socialexpediency. The expediency of this step is easily 
established. In the first place, as we have seen, it would 
practically secure industrial peace of society. It would 
protect the community from being paralyzed by an indus- 
trial dispute of a single corporation and in the next place 
it would inflict no serious economic injury upon capitalists. 

It is a well known fact in the history of strikes, both in 
Europe and this country, that capitalists seldom if ever 
import strangers to take the place of strikers, in good faith. 
The new comers are nearly always used as mere buffers to 
awe the strikers into returning to work for fear of per- 
manently losing their places. Indeed, laborers thus called 
into requisition are frequently either strangers to the 
business or incompetent stragglers who seldom have a 
permanent situation. 

In order to get the maximum effect from these irre- 
sponsible and often disreputible incompetents they are 
frequently housed in the factories; then the reporters are 
informed that the mills are rapidly filling up. To further 
sustain this delusion, we have known the machinery to be 
stripped of the material and set running empty, so that the 
click and buzz of machinery could be heard on the streets 
and so seem to verify the fraudulent report that the mills 
are running nearly full handed. 

Substantially the same took place in Homestead. 

It is well known that nearly all the men who were 
imported to Homestead were the scrapings up of the loafers 
in the great cities who spoiled nearly all the work that 
they attempted todo. Indeed, it has frequently been the 
experience of manufacturers that not only the work but 
the machinery itself has been greatly damaged by these 
laborers. It is also well known that they are never re- 
tained after the strike is over. A few competent work- 
men may thus be obtained and these may enable the em- 
ployer, if the Union is weak, to blacklist the leading spirits 
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among the strikers. It is this dishonest use of ‘‘scab” la- 
borers that most irritates the strikers and goads them on to 
violence. Since the system of importing strangers to 
supersede strikers serves no legitimate economic purpose, 
even to capitalists, and is a fruitful source of bitterness and 
disorder in society, there is no sociological defence for its 
continued protection. 

We shall doubtless be met here with the contention 
that when laborers go on strike they have given up their 
position and have no more claim to consideration than have 
total strangers. Therefore, their places are as absolutely 
at the disposal of their employers and open to new laborers 
as if each laborer had left individually and found work 
elsewhere. 

This is a plausible assumption which has no real basis 
in experience. As a matter of fact, it is not true and 
neither laborers nor employers regard it as true that when 
a strike occurs the laborers have severed all connection 
with the firm. On the contrary they all expect to return 
to their places when the dispute is over, and the employers 
expect them to do so. In reality a strike is only a tempo- 
rary cessation of work during the settlement of a disputed 
question. It creates no permanent vacancy until the 
contest is over. Moreover, laborers, like capitalists, are 
socially dove-tailed into the community. They have family, 
educational, social and religious ties to society, which are 
no less sacred than the investments of capital. The idea 
that laborers have no stake in the community that need be 
considered, and can be thrown off like an old hat, is incom- 
patible with a highly complex civilization. Moreover, 
they absolutely refuse to recognize this view of their po- 
sition, and will take all the consequences of endangering 
the stability of society in order to maintain their social 
status. To deny their right to struggle for this is to deny 
their right to social improvement. 

Nor is there any real foundation for the claim that the 
exclusion of outsiders from strikes would be injurious to 
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other laborers. In reality, the chance of the unemployed 
to get work is in no way affected by a strike. The posi- 
tions are temporarily vacant only for the purpose of improv- 
ing them. 

If the workmen had continued work at the old 
terms or at the proposed reduction, as the case might be, 
there would have been no opportunity for the would-be 
‘scabs’ to get work; on the contrary, their chances would 
have been injured by that fact, since accepting the poorer 
terms would tend to lower the terms in all similar occupa- 
tions. On the other hand, if the strikers win, they improve 
both their own position and the position of their whole 
class. Thus, instead of strikers injuring the opportunity 
of other laborers, they are really martyrs to their whole 
class. They assume all the hardships and risks in trying 
to improve their position. If they succeed, others share 
the benefit; if they fail, they bear all the loss. It is the 
outsiders, who will take the strikers places, that inflict the 
realinjury. They simply assist in preventing the strikers 
from improving their positions, and so far as they succeed 
they injure their whole class without even benefiting them- 
selves. 

Clearly then, there is no valid reason in either econo- 
mics or sociology why strikes should not be limited to the 
original parties in the dispute. They are the ones who 
have the grievance; they are the ones who have undertaken 
the struggle and they should be allowed to conduct it with- 
out outside interference of either labor or capital. This 
would relieve society from the menace of sympathetic 
strikes without curtailing the freedom of competition 
between labor and capital. 

Nor would any arbitrary legislation be necessary to 
bring this about. All that is required is to recognize the 
principle ‘‘ that outsiders have no part in strikes.” If this 
position was vigorously taken by economists, editors and 
public men generally, the taking of strikers’ places would 
soon become too odious for endurance. With the influence 
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of all classes definitely against ‘scabs’ and their patrons as 
common enemies of society, sympathetic strikes and their 
disorderly belongings would soon become unnecessary and 
impossible and one of the greatest dangers to the com- 
munity would be removed from the labor controversy. 


The Theory of Wages and Profits. 


Professor T. N. Carver (of Cornell University) in the 
last Quarterly Journal of Economics argues that wages and 
prices are fixed by the law of ‘‘Supply and Demand”; but 
that the marginal cost of acquiring proficiency in the skilled 
occupations is the efficient cause of the limit of the supply 
in them, that the marginal standard of living and painful- 
ness of labor are the efficient causes of the limitation of the 
supply of labor in general, and that in all cases the marginal 
productivity of labor is the factor that is present in the 
determination of wages, but that wages of personal ability 
are determined on principles analogous to those which 
determine the rent of land. 

This shows in how suffused and nebulous a condition 
the theory of wages still is as taught in some of our 
advanced colleges. 

No suggestion is contained in Mr. Carver’s entire dis- 
cussion that a condition of the continuous payment of 
wages must be an enterpriser who is either sinking capital 
or looking for profits. No theory of wages can safely shut 
down without mentioning the man who pays them, why he 
pays them, whether he pays them continuously, whether 
if he is sinking capital instead of dividing product to pay 
_ them he is or is not part of the force that determines the 
rate of wages, provided his class of losing capitalists is a 
continuous class. 

Neither does Mr. Carver discover that the psychic and 
dynamic forces which express themselves in Trade unions 
and Labor federation, and which are so potential in win- 
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ning political freedom, religious liberty and popular rights 
have any share in fixing the wage rate. Yet, everyone 
knows that in all occupations, which are paid for by fees, 
a low wage will be offered to a shabby or evidently poor 
person while for the same service a much higher wage will 
be offered to a better dressed and more attractive person 
because the cost of his service is greater. 

Mr. J. R. Dodge’s statistical survey of wages in agri- 
culture in the various counties of each state, and in the 
various states of the United States, as affected by the pro- 
portion of the total population of these states and counties 
which consume agricultural products instead of producing 
them has shown that in states where only 18 per cent. of 
the people are producing farm products, while 82 per cent. 
are consuming them, wages of farm labor rise to $24.14 
per month without board, or $15.10 with board (in 1882). 
But where 42 per cent. are in agriculture and 58 per cent. 
are consumers the wages of farm labor fall slightly, to 
$23.51 without board and $16.93 with board. And where 
these proportions are reversed and 58 per cent. are in agri- 
culture and only 42 per cent. are consumers, the wages of 
farm labor fall to $19.51 without board and $13.04 with 
board. Finally where 77 percent. of the people are in 
agriculture and only 23 per cent. are consumers, the wages 
of farm labor fall to $13.67 without board and $9.24 with 
board. 

This shows that wages of farm labor rise directly as 
the proportion of laborers engaged in manufacturing pur- 
suits exceed that of those engaged in agricultural. And 
this is because the standard of living is higher and the 
cost of living consequently greater in manufacturing than 
in agricultural communities. 

There are underlying all the sources of value two active 
social forces corresponding to the forces of gravity and 
radiation in physics. In economics, these forces are 
effective demand conditioned by the principle of differential 
cost in the supply. Demand operates as the social force 
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calling the commodity into existance. The cost of produc- 
tion operates to force the price up to the point of reim- 
bursing those continuously furnishing the dearest part of 
the demanded supply. The pressure of consumers for 
minimum price and competition between producers capable 
of producing at different costs per unit, constantly tend to 
force the value down to the cost of the dearest portion con- 
tinuously furnished. Thus demand, conditioned by differ- 
ential cost of production, constitutes the law of value, in the 
operation of which price constantly tends to equal the cost 
of furnishing the dearest portion which is continuously 
supplied. 

It has been objected to the ‘‘ cost of production ” theory 
that the cost of the dearest portion is not itself an ascertain- 
able quantity, and hence that the formula cannot be a 
standard of scientific measurement since the standard itself 
has no known dimensiors. In reply to this objection it 
may be said that all standards of measurement resolve 
themselves on analysis into non-ascertainable quantities. 
Ar atom, a molecule, a pound and a foot, have an ideal 
but not absolute existence. The earth’s measurement is 
upon ideal lines of latitude and longitude which disappear 
when looked for. Astronomers measure the heavenly 
spaces while metaphysicians are arguing that space itself 
is an unknowable mystery. Chemists report upon the 
mode in which atoms of carbon and hydrogen unite in 
forming a gas, while conceding that no such entity as an 
atom is discernible, and physicists compare the relative 
number of vibrations in the violet with that in the red ray 
regardless of the fact that light has not been proven to be 
a vibration. 

Hence standards of measurement which have no abso- 
lute dimensions may still be useful, indeed indispensible 
for relative purposes, and all economic measurements being 
measurements of value are specially relative. Hence, the 
cost of production of the dearest-produced portion of the 
supply which continuously comes to market needs no more 
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to be known, in order to measure from it for economic pur- 
poses than the exact location upon the earth of the pole or 
equator needs to be known in order to measure from both 
in conveying land, as is constantly done in the United 
States; or than atoms, vibrations of ether, or other ele- 
ments must be definitely measurable in order to be used 
as terms of measurement. What is actually measured by 
taking the ‘‘cost of dearest continuous production of the 
regular supply for a given market” asthe measure of price, 
is the gradations by which one set of profit makers will 
compete with another in the same market, for the purpose 
of deducing the truth that profits are always a saving by 
those who produce at a lower cost and are not an element 
in cost. This is asclearly deducible without the absolute 
quantity of any cost of being known as it would be with. 

The Duke of Argyle raises two objections to this 
theory. (1), That it is only an index of value and not a 
cause.* (2), That it is the cheapest portion and not the 
dearest which governs the price. 

(1) It may be replied that in questions of mere mea- 
surement indices are all the cause there can be. The 
reason why a piece of cloth is a foot long is that a foot meas- 
ure goes once upon it and nomore. In defining the cause 
of the value of a day’s work as a carpenter in Esopus at one 
dollar, in Yonkers at two dollars and in New York at three 
and a half dollars, the cause of the difference in value is 
completely stated when it is said that it costs a carpenter in 
Esopus one dollar a day to live as well as he can live for 
two dollars in Yonkers or for three and a half dollars in 
New York, hence that the part of the carpenter’s labor 
supply which merely lives and no more at Esopus, will cost 
its owner, 7. ¢., the laborer one dollar, at Esopus, two dol- 
lars at Yonkers and three and a half dollars at New York, 
and all this without explaining why these costs differ at the 
three places. 





* Unseen Foundations pp. 311. 
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(2) The Duke is entirely right in contending, as illus- 
trated in his own nickel mine, that the cheapest portion of 
the supply, if it comes in sufficient abundance, will bring 
down the price to its own level and close up the dearer 
modes of supply. But he is entirely wrong in concluding 
from this that ‘‘the cheapest and most abundant produc- 
tion must govern or determine the price in every market.’’* 
The Duke's nickel mine was most profitable, as he admits, 
when the higher cost of dearer mines was holding up his 
price far above his own cost. But when mines were dis- 
covered in Norway from which nickel could be obtained at 
a much lower cost than the dearest, though not at as low as 
his, the price fell, greatly reducing the Duke’s profit, 
because the cost of the dearest portion that was then being 
supplied was less than was that of the dearest portion pre- 
viously, so that the price fell to the then dearest portion 
and the extent of the fall took so much of the Duke’s profits. 
And still later when ‘‘nickel-producing machines were 
discovered”’ the cost was still further reduced and the price 
fell with it and, to use the Duke’s words, ‘‘ destroyed the 
profits of my mines altogether.” 

When the Duke’s profits disappeared it was because his 
nickel had become the dearest portion and the prices 
became equal to the cost of producing it. So, in this 
instance, as in all others, it is quite clear that the price was 
maintained to the equivalent of the then cost of producing 
the dearest portion. And the portion which had previously 
been cheapest only governed the price when it became the 
dearest. And when it became the dearest it yielded no 
profits, as the Duke well knows. So that the Duke’s facts 
really demonstrate the truth of our whole contention. 

A third class of objectors to the cost of production 
theory are the Jevons-Bohm Bawerk school whose theory 
is that value is the measure of the final degree of utility of 
a commodity to its purchaser, by which is meant the utility 





Unseen Foundations of Society page 348 to 351. Ibid page 350. 
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it possesses to the purchaser who derives from it the lowest 
degree of profit or use sufficient to induce him to buy it. 

This formula derives value from the uses to which 
goods are expected to be put in the future rather than from 
the costs which have been continuously expended upon 
their production in the past. It seems at first blush to 
enjoy the advantage of associating value more intimately 
with ‘‘effective demand” than does the theory which de- 
tives value from the cost of production. 

Demand is a very important factor in value, but to 
assume that it furnishes the law of value is like assuming 
that the spring of a clock regulates the movement of the 
hands, whereas it only creates the motion while the pendu- 
lum regulates the speed. So in economics, the force 
which at all times creates values is demand or desire, 
including the power of counter production of commodities 
which consumers must possess to make their demand 
effective. But for this very reason, there must be a counter 
force pulling against demand like the wheels, cogs, friction 
and pendulum of a clock to measure values. This counter 
force is found in cost of production and is exactly measured 
in the cost of producing the dearest portion continuously 
produced. 

The logical objection to the Bohm Bawerk theory is 
that, if values can be reflected into objects from the future 
uses they are to serve, then the value reflected ought to 
equal the whole utility which they will subserve; a dilemma 
which would make it impossible that any profits should 
exist. For, if all the utilities to be subserved by a building 
to be erected on Wall Street,corner of Broadway, will reflect 
backward into the lot, the materials and the labor and 
capital involved in their erection, then they will all be 
worth in contemplation, exactly what the building would 
be worth on completion. There would be no room for 
profits and hence no motive for enterprise. 

Also, if value can be reflected back from the utility of 
the product upon labor invested in it, then all the value 
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that any product will have ought to inhere in the labor 
which creates it, and here again there could be no margin 
for profits. For it cannot be said that since the value of 
the commodity is fixed by the utility it will have to the 
buyer, for whom it possesses the very slightest utility 
which will induce him to buy it, the profits of trade will 
accrue to those purchasers to whom it possesses a much 
higher utility, but who, nevertheless, get it at the same 
price. Profits, in this view, would attach to purchasers 
instead of to sellers, which is a travesty on the actual econ- 
omic world. 

Nor can we base on the Jevons theory of value a theory 
of wages which will explain the phenomena of the modern 
industrial world. Wages are a form of value, just the 
same as the price of commodities and are governed by the 
same principles. The two forces in wage determination 
are demand and cost. Demand for products involves 
market for labor. The supply of labor is conditioned, like 
the supply of commodities, by the cost of furnishing it 
which is the cost of living of the laborers families. This 
cost is not the cost of the aggregate labor nor, as Ricardo 
assumed, the cost of each laborer, nor as Marx assumed, 
the cost of the average laborer, but, as explained above 
regarding commodities, it is the cost of the dearest portion 
of the needed continuous supply of laborers. That explains 
why in the case of commodities, the total value of the 
aggregate product is always greater than the total cost of 
the aggregate. Under the law of price uniformity, the 
value of products of the same quality in the same market 
is one andthesame. Since that price equals the cost of the 
dearest portion, all the remaining parts of the supply 
which is produced at less cost than the dearest portion, is 
sold for more than its own cost, the difference being profits 
to those who produce it. So that while it is true that cost 
governs price, it is never true in a progressive country 
that the total cost of the aggregate product equals the total 
value of the entire supply. While consumers do pay for 
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all products of an economically conducted industry more 
than all the costs combined, they do not pay more than all 
products would cost if all were produced at the dearest or 
‘*no profit” cost. True profits are,therefore, neither wages 
of superintendence, as Mill argues, nor interest on capital, 
nor stealings; neither an addition to price nor a deduction 
from wages. They are the savings made on cost of pro- 
duction by those who produce at less than that highest 
continuous cost which fixes price. They are, therefore, 
the mainspring in the industrial mechanism which causes 
wealth production to proceed by means of wealth distribu- 
tion. 

The same is true of labor. The total wages are always 
greater than the total cost of living of the class because the 
uniformity of wages in the class or industry is based upon 
the cost of the dearest families. The difference between 
this highest and lowest cost of living is a surplus to the 
wage class in the same way that profit is a surplus to the 
capitalists class. The surplus of the wage class shows 
itself in savings bank deposits, ownership of homes or an 
expansion in new forms of luxuries. These phenomena 
which are inexplicable by the Austrian, English or any 
other theory hitherto presented are easily explainable upon 
the theory of differential cost of production which to labor 
is difierential cost of living. 

Of course there can be no computation of the rate of 
wages from the rate of profits, any more than rates of rents 
can be computed from the rates of profits. Though a profit 
maker suddenly makes 200 per cent. on his whole capital 
or loses all, either fact does not of itself affect the rate of 
wages he will pay. Hence, while in the long run, profits 
may condition wages in the sense that only a continuous 
hope of profit can ensure a continuous employment of labor, 
yet, they do not determine the rate of wages. 

Experience proves, however, that while few profit 
makers will advance voluntarily the wages of any grade of 
workmen whose places they can readily supply at a given 
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rate, yet, if the demand for their product is such that they 
will hope to make more than current rates of interest, 7. ¢., 
some net profit, on any new increment of capital needed to 
employ more labor, they will put in the additional capital 
and thus enter as competitors into the labor market, obtain- 
ing it at current prices if they can, but rather than be 
thwarted will pay somewhat higher than wage workers of 
the kind required have been accustomed to. This exigency 
places the employing class in a condition to be exploited 
by the employees if the latter wisely perceive their oppor- 
tunity and courageously seize upon it, or contend for it. 
Probably, in no respect are economists more at fault than in 
neglecting this psychic or will element in determining 
wages. Rising wages are made possible by rising profits. 
They are made necessary in any given occupation by a ris- 
ing standard of living in all environing industries. They 
are made actual by his address, tact, and courage in con- 
tending forthem. They are made useful by his self con- 
trol and temperance in expending them. They are made 
permanent by the prosperity of the consumers of his pro- 
ducts who are dominantly the wage class themselves. 





Trumbull as a Socialist. 


The speech of Lyman Trumbull of Illinois to the 
Populists of that city contains certain economic views, to 
which a degree of dignity attaches both from their wide 
acceptance among the people, and from the clearness and 
vigor with which Judge Trumbull stated them. The 
greater portion of the Democratic and Republican press 
have passed them by in silence, feeling that Mr. Trumbull 
is too advanced in years (81) to be likely to be selected by 
the Populists as a future leader, and having outlived his 
hold upon the two other parties, he spoke with the voice 
of a private citizen only, and not in any representative 
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capacity. Judge Trumbull, however, was Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Illinois nearly fifty years ago, and 
has been, we believe, upwards of twenty years in the 
United States Senate. He was chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee under which the Reconstruction measures 
were matured whereby the Southern States returned to 
the Union on the basis of manhood suffrage ‘‘ regardless 
of color, race or previous condition of servitude,” which, 
though embodied in the Constitution of the United States, 
is still far in advance of the actual capacity of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole to either obey or enforce. Judge 
Trumbull has figured as the compeer of Lincoln, Sumner 
and Stanton; all that he has done has been respectable in 
point of both talent and dignity; many of the events which 
have felt his impress have been radical to the verge of 
being revolutionary and yet toward these events he has 
always affected the method of a conservative, a putter on 
of breaks and a check to the over zealous. He was a 
thorn in the side of Lincoln and Stanton during the war, 
because he did not want ‘‘arbitrary arrests” to be made 
of persons indirectly aiding the Rebellion from a base in 
the northern States. Yet when the war was over a series 
of political accidents resulted in his becoming the author 
of a scheme of reconstruction more subversive of ante-bel- 
lum political conditions than either Lincoln, Stanton, or 
Sumner had expected to be the outcome of the great 
struggle. 

The voice of so historic a personage as Judge Trum- 
bull therefore is entitled to profound respect at the hands 
of conservatives, because he has meant to serve them well, 
and of Radicals because he has in fact advanced their 
cause in his time in a distinguished degree. 

But Judge Trumbull has that peculiar mode of regard- 
ing society, whereby he believes that what one man can 
do singly is industry, exalted and pure, but what a thou- 
sand men combine to do in concert, is monopoly, hydra- 
headed and detestable. So what one man can do while he 
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lives is excellent, but what consecutive generations must 
continuously do, is pernicious. He says: 


‘* Irresponsible persons are often induced, for a small consideration, to 
form corporations with a proposed capital of millions; to subscribe for the 
whole stock, except a share or two, and, for a fancied imaginary or worth- 
less consideration, to issue to themselves fully paid up stock, which is sub- 
sequently transferred to the real parties in interest, who expect thereby 
to escape personal liability if the concern is a failure, and to pocket the 
profits if a success. 

‘* Business of all sorts is now carried on in the name of corporations, in 
order that the proprietors may escape personal responsibility. How can 
the individual who is personally responsible for his contracts successfully 
compete with a corporation run by persons who incur no such responsibility? 
Doing business in a corporate name not only paralyzes individual effort 
but leads to a concentration of capital—the great evil of our time. 


** FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES ONLY. 


“The remedy for this growing state of things would be to restrict the 
formation of corporations to such as are formed for public purposes, or 
such as the public have an interest in. Seventy-eight per cent. of the 
great fortunes of the United States are said to be derived from permanent 
monopoly privileges which ought never to have been granted. 

‘* I do not mean to say that all great fortunes exceeding a million have 
been acquired by immoral means, but such as have are the exception, and 
to limit the privilege of disposing of more than a million by devise or 
descent would not affect one in ten thousand of the people. In short, such 
limitations would tend to discourage not honest enterprise or industry but 
stock jobbing, trickery and other questional methods of acquiring vast 
fortunes.” 


The first complaint made by Judge Trumbull looks 
like a moral one, viz., that corporations are a mode by 
which individuals may do business so as to escape liability 
if they fail and enjoy the profits if they succeed. This is 
not quite true. Individuals in forming a corporation cre- 
ate a new legal person whose property, if it have any, is 
liable for its debts; and if an individual has no property 
his liability for his debts is of no value to his creditors. 
In fact more debts due from individuals are lost, through 
their inability to pay, than of debts due from corporations. 
In fact, the formation of a corporation is often a means 
whereby individuals who, singly, would have little credit 
and would pay few debts, will build up a vast credit and 
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pay a mass of debt which the aggregate of the individuals 
composing it would never be able to pay. Judge Trum- 
bull exhibits corporations as if their chieffunction were 
obtaining values without paying for them, whereas the 
power of corporations to pay debts rises above the like 
power of individuals to pay debt, as the Alps tower above 
their foot-hills. And as their power to pay increases their 
habit of payment increases in regularity and certainty. 
Corporations therefore tend to perfect credit instead of di- 
minishing it, and to promote business integrity, not merely 
as a sentiment or desire, but as an instinctive and in its 
highest development an unconscious habit. Judge Trum- 
bull inquires, ‘‘ how can the individual who is personally 
responsible for his contracts successfully compete with a 
corporation run by persons who incur no such responsi- 
bility?” 

This implies that in his view the chief reason why cor- 
porations supersede individuals in business competition is 
that the latter must pay their debts while the ‘‘ persons 
composing” the corporation need not pay its debts out of 
their individual funds. 

This is too untrue to be worthy of the Judge’s endorse- 
ment. Corporations which fail to pay their debts when 
due are summarily dissolved. Death to the Corporation 
itself is the penalty of its bankruptcy, a fact which has 
only applied to individuals under the Roman Law of the 
XII. Tables. Judge Trumbull well knows that the reason 
a corporation outstrips individuals in many kinds of busi- 
ness is, not that it fails to pay its debts at all, and so piles 
up in dividends the money it owes to its creditors, but that 
it pays its debts more promptly and regularly than indi- 
viduals and so enjoys a better credit; that it neither tires 
nor sleeps, nor needs rest, nor food, nor clothing. It has 
no luxurious nor expensive tastes of itsown, knows no nep- 
otism or double motive or ambition; it looks solely to 
profit, has no politics nor vanity, no vice nor weakness, 
but works like an engine with a single dominating purpose, 
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to do its work. It is a money-making machine, in fact it 
is that very Economic Man whose existence certain Econ- 
omists are proud to deny. 

Judge Trumbull says that doing business in a corporate 
name ‘‘ paralyzes individual effort.” 

Not the effort of a lawyer cross-examining a witness, of 
an artist painting a picture, or an orator making a speech. 
These are acts which no corporation can perform. Only 
where the association and co-operation of numbers, are 
required, can the corporation paralyze individual effort. 
And where numbers are required, the effort of one person 
is a failure by the terms of the proposition. 

Finally Mr. Trumbull says that corporations lead to 
‘*a concentration of capital—the great evil of our time.” 

What is ‘‘a concentration of capital,” that it should be 
an evil? 

The chief use of concentrated capital is either to effect 
through an immense payment of wages, the co-operation 
in one enterprise of an unusual number of laborers, or to 
obtain under one control an unusually large stock of some 
commodity, or to make in real estate some very extended 
improvement, or to gather into one industrial enterprise 
an extraordinary quantity of machinery. 

If, in each case, the employment of capital is nonpro- 
ductive, it ruins its owner by dispersing his capital among 
the community, which is just the result Judge Trumbull 
desires, as most beneficial, since it ends the large fortune. 
If, however, in each case the investment is profitable to the 
investor then it indicates that the unusually large force of 
men are doing that for which there is a public demand and 
hence are wisely handled. Soif the extended improvement 
in real estate, the erection of a thousand dwellings for 
instance, is profitable, the profit of the investor proves the 
. existence of a public demand, and hence, that the line in 
which the money was invested was that of the public wel- 
fare. The same argument applies with tenfold more force 
to the investment of an unusually large capital in ma- 
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chinery. If it was profitable to the investor it must have 
been far more so to those who consumed its product. 

Hence Judge Trumbull’s desire, viz., the dispersion of 
large fortunes, can only be gratified when these large 
fortunes come into the hands of fools, gamblers, spend- 
thrifts and prodigals, or at least men ignorant of the public 
demand, which is synonymous with the needs of society. 
But if the large investment, or use of concentrated capital, 
is employed in a line which is profitable and in harmony 
with the social demand, then though the community is 
wisely served, Judge Trumbull imagines that a palpable 
iniquity and crime against the social welfare is being com- 
mitted because the great fortune so invested is only made 
greater by every such use. Judge Trumbull’s dilemma as 
an economist is that he has a theory of society in which 
fools, spend-thrifts and ignoramuses,in short,in which mere 
Savages, in the economic sense, become essential to the 
world’s well being, while those who do well and serve society 
usefully, but on too large a scale for him to measure or to 
sympathize with, become infamous. 

No man can hold such a faith who rightly understands 
the economics of society. It makes its Ideal out of the 
barbaric forces. He may be learned in the law, but he is 
on the side of Sitting Bull and Tecumseh as respects the 
uses of wealth and the complexities of modern commerce. 

Equally at fault is Judge Trumbull in his notion that 
wealth should terminate with the life of the man who 
acquires it. The natural instincts of men are wiser than 
the fantastic creeds of Iconoclasts. A few may speculate 
upon the utility of sending the public confiscator upon the 
heels of the undertaker, so that as soon as the owner of a 
large fortune is buried, his wealth may be distributed 
among the proletariat or appropriated by the state. His- 
tory, however, proves that private productive wealth attains 
to only a fraction of its utility in the first generation which 
owns it. Many of the processes of industry can be carried 
on only by inherited aptitudes, and these are misplaced un- 
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less the implements and means descend, with the aptitude, 
from one generation to another. Its most important 
services often depend on the continuity with which the 
family in which it was originally won, and the community 
in conjunction with which the wealth was amassed, con- 
tinues in one order of conjoint evolution, until it becomes 
a cult, a civilization or a nation in which each member fits 
into its place and is educated, not merely in the habits and 
tastes possible to one individual and useful, in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth by him, but in those interdependent and 
co-ordinated habits and tasks which bring a stable com- 
munity into the condition of an organized and harmonious 
body in which each individual fits asa member adapted 
and educated to the processes, and provided by inheritance 
with the implement, of his position. 

The real reason why Mr. Trumbull is in sympathy 
with the populists is that he recoils from the concomitants 
of large production, and the complexities essential to an 
effective, rapid and continuous societary movement. He 
questions like the Rev. Dr. Abbott whether we would not 
all be better off if we were a good deal poorer; if our linsey 
woolsies were spun in our home corners by our mothers, 
while our fathers cobbled our shoes by the fireside. Pre- 
cisely analogous economic prejudice leads the North Amer- 
ican Indian to prefer the forest to the farm, as leads these 
individualists to prefer the man to the corporation, or the 
small concentrations of capital to the large. 

Such illustrations show that no training, in scholastic- 
ism, law, politics, however practical, or even statesmanship, 
however extensive, suffices to rescue a man from facing 
directly back toward barbarism, in his economic theo- 
ries, if he has not learned the fundamental propositions 
that inequality in the ownership of productive wealth 
is as essential to the widest and most equal difiusion 
in the enjoyment of consumable wealth, as some limi- 
tation on the rights of each individual is essential in law 
to the highest liberty of all, or as some capacity to err 
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in all human thought is taken for granted in every conceiv- 
able effort to enlighten the world. Mr. Trumbull has 
allied himself temporarily with the heterogeneous clans of 
social disorder, some of whom desire to destroy rights of 
inheritance, others titles to land, others the right to receive 
interest for loans, or profits on capital or rent for buildings, 
others of whom abhor all who buy products of any kind to 
sell again, or who employ labor, or establish banks, or loan 
money, or hold office, or organize society or promote in- 
dustry. His words are grave in their form, but they look 
back with yearning to a condition of simplicity and single- 
ness to which society can not return if it would, and should 
not try to return if it could. Trumbull stands like old 
King Lear upon the heath at midnight facing the social 
storm, pelted by the ruthless hail, wondering that daugh- 
ters could be so recreant as those to whom the kingdom 
and sceptre have passed. Let him retire and sleep; with- 
in a few hours that same wild heath will blossom into sun- 
lit beauty and those ungrateful daughters will be charming. 





The Course of Prices and Wages Since 1 860. 


The report in four volumes by Mr. Aldrich from the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, on prices, wages and 
transportation, with an explanatory summary by Prof. 
Falkner, deserves a more careful analysis at the hands of 
expert economists than in these times of manifold occasion 
for hurried investigation it is likely to receive. The report 
opens with a table (1) in which actual wholesale prices, 
compiled from merchants and manufacturers books, in 
every instance are given for 90 commodities from 1840 to 
1891 and for 223 articles from 1860 to 1891 inclusive. The 


year 1860 is taken as the base line or standard (100) and 
the prices for every other year compare with those of 1860 


by the ratio by which they rise above or fall below this base 
line. The prices given for the war period and for the sub- 
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sequent period of premium on gold until 1879 are currency 
prices and not gold prices but subsequent tables segregate 
this difference for due consideration. 

To begin with, foods have manifested the most uniform 
tendency upward since 1860 except where the process of 
production has cheapened. Thus beans which where 140 
in 1856 fell to 100 in 1860, rose to 173 in 1865, to 206.7 in 
1867, to 223 in 1868 and to 226 in 1869 now stand at 118. 
Ship-bread stood at 100 in 1846, fell to about 87 from 1850 
to 1859, rose to 100 in 1860 and has ever since been above 
that point from 187 in 1863 to 125 in 1891. 

Boston crackers present four varieties one of which 
has risen from 100 in 1860 to 114 in 1891 and one other 
of which has fallen from 100 in 1860 to 58 in 1891, while 
the other two are quoted only until 1882 at which date they 
had fallen at the same rate as the one which now stands at 
58. Evidently one variety of Boston crackers is handmade 
and goes up, accompanied by reduced consumption, while 
3 other varieties are machine made and go down, accom- 
panied by enlarged consumption. Oyster-crackers have 
gone down from 100 to 80 because made under the factory 
system on a prodigious scale, while navy ship-bread has 
gone up from 100 in 1860 to 114. Ship-biscuits have risen 
to 112.5, bread, soda-crackers have remained stationary and 
butter after going up from 100 in 1860 to 250 in 1865, has 
declined under the force of the great butter-factory system 
begun at Elgin, Ill., and now extended everywhere, until 
butter stood at 116 in 1890 and 128 in 1891, while cheese 
has fallen from 100 in 1860 and from 225 in 1865 to 95 in 
1890. Coffee (Rio) rose from 100 in 1860 to 378 in 1865 and 
after dropping to 69.6 in 1883 and 71 in 1886 rose to 163 in 
188 and is now at 165. 

The champion article for rise in price is cod fish which 
from its nominal par of 100 in 1860 has risen to 312.5 in 
1865. This must be because the processes by which cod 
are caught and salted have undergone no change, but are 
still those of the solitary line and hand labor while other 
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industries have been moving forward. Salt mackerel also 
have advanced from par (100) in 1860 to 150 for No. 1, 164 
for No. 2 and 230 for No. 3, the poorer varieties advancing 
in relative price more than 2% times as much as the dearer. 
Mackerel also therefore though swimming in schools and 
taken in nets are the product essentially of hand labor 
like cod. 

Wheat flour, however, has gone down from 100 in 1860 
to 72 in 1891, owing about equally to the great planters, 
cultivators and harvesters of the bonanza farms, and the 
vast mills of Minneapolis which run automatically night 
and day without tending, and the low freight rates per ton 
per mile by which the product is brought eastward. Mean- 
while rye flour, which is not greatly affected by all this 
large apparatus has gone up from 100 in 1860 to 107 in 
1891, though it had stood at from 81 to 93 from 1882 to 
1890. Dried apples were 16 points higher in 1891 than in 
1860, though from 1876 to 1890 they had been very much 
lower and in two of these years down to 51.6. Zante 
currants have since 1877 been from 7 to 35 points lower 
than in 1860 and prior to that time varied in about the same 
proportion as the premium on gold. Of raisins the same 
may be said as they alsoare an imported product. Lard has 
fallen by about one-half, to 54 for plain, and to 60.6 for 
pure leaf, while corn meal, which largely governs lard, fell 
in the same period from 100 to 78, and clear bacon fell from 
100 to 76 being more exactly responsive to the price of 
corn than lard. Beef (loins) rose from 100 to 105.6 and 
beef ribs from 100 to 106.7. Salt mess beef fell from 100 
to 60.9. These figures indicate a decline in the price 
of salt beef relatively to fresh owing to the larger scale on 
which packing is done. Sugar cured hams have advanced 
from 100 in 1860 to 122 in 1891 and have never since been 
so low as in 1860, except in 1881 when they had fallen to 
80. Their highest price was in 1865, (288), in 1866 (298.3), 
1867, 289.3. Lamb which fell in the years 1861 to 72, and 
1862 to 88 and at the close of the war (1865) and when the 
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gold premium was highest had reached only 112, kept on 
rising in 1866 to 152 but fell in 1867 to 128, revived under 
the operation of the duty on wool in 1867-8 and went up 
to 208 in 1868, 136 in 1869, 144 in 1870 and 152 in 1872 
and fell in 1890 from 112 to 102 in 1891. Mutton rose from 
its par of 100 in 1860 to 130 in 1891, while salt mess pork 
fell to 75 owing to the relative facility with which Indian 
corn could be raised for the food of hogs by the Illinois and 
Iowa system, of large farming as contrasted with the 
relative difficulty of protecting sheep from dogs, and housing 
them in the winter, neither of which as costs could be dim- 
inished in 1890 below the cost of 1860, but rather increased. 
Milk remained absolutely stationary, selling at the same 
price from 1877 to 1891 as it sold at in 1860-1, with an 
interim of higher prices intervening, the maximum being 
in 1867 when it was 170. New Orleans molasses has fallen 
from 100 in 1860 to 67.9 in 1891 and Porto Rico best from 
100 to 94. Carolina rice has risen since 1860 from 100 to 
126, its highest price having been in 1865 and 1866 when 
it was 282.4 in each year. Ashtons (imported) salt has risen 
from 100 to 128 and his Liverpool fine from 100 to 116.9, 
while course solar salt has declined in the same 31 years 
from 100 to 55.4, and fine boiled salt from 100 to 52 and 
Turk’s Island has gone up from 100 to 125. Nutmegs have 
risen from 100 to 142.9 and pepper (whole Sumatra) from 
100 to 107.5. Starch (following wheat its raw material) has 
fallen from 100 to 82.4 and corn starch from 100 to 73.6. 
Brown sugar, whose highest quoted point was 257.1 in 
1869, has fallen from its par of 100 in 1860 to 75 in 18q1, 
while cut sugar has dropped to 62.2, fair refining to 62.9, 
Havana brown has dropped out of market and refined 
granulated has gone down from 100 in 1860 to 59.4. 
These results are chiefly due to the increasing competition 
of European beet sugar and the cheapness with which the 
saccharine matter is extracted from the beets. This in 
turn is due partly to the use of improved soil, but more 
largely to improved processes. Tallow, owing partly to 
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substitution of sheep fat for beef fat, and partly to the 
substituted oils, cotton seed, petroleum, etc., used in its 
stead falls more than lard in the 31 years, viz., from 100 
to 45.1. This is chiefly due to the substitution of other 
means of lighting for tallow candles in conjunction with 
the large use of cheaper fats for making tallow. 

Among vegetables, potatoes are in 1891 at the same 
price as in 1860. 

Blankets of cotton warp and cotton and wool filling 
have fallen since 1860 from 100 to 76.7, those having all 
wool filling from 100 to 82. 

Broad cloths of the first quality black, 54 inches, made 
from xxx wool, are of the same price as in 1860, while 
those of second quality have gone up from 100 to 116.7. 

Calico (cocheco prints) have fallen from 100 to 63.2. 
Among carpets, Brussels have fallen from 100 to 90.4 and 
ingrain from 100 to 78.4, while Wilton (5 frame Bigelow) 
has risen from 100 to 113.5. Cassimeres, all wool, (3-4 
7 ounce Harris double twist) have fallen from 100 to 78.5 
and have been since 1876 continuously below the prices of 
1860. Cassimeres, all wool, of 3 other weights, have de- 
clined respectively to 89, 69 and gg. 

Checks (all wool, 3-4 7 ounce Harris) have declined 
from 100 in 1860 to 82.3. 

Cotton, upland middling, has declined from 100 to 81. 
Denims from 100 to 81. Drillings from 100 to 76.8. Hides 
(Buenos Ayres) from 100 to 55.2. This decline of one-half 
in hides in face of the fact that cattle are produced by 
nearly the same proportion of labor as in 1860, and their 
meat is slightly higher, seems due to the hides coming to 
our market from a very much larger region, relatively to 
that from which they came in 1860, than the meats. 

An all-wool horse blanket (6 lbs.) has declined since 
1860 from 100 to 81; a leather harness from 100 to 85; 
print cloths from 100 to 54.7 and to 51.7. Shawls (of xx 
Ohio fleece wool) have fallen from 100 to 83. Sheetings 
(brown 4x4 Atlantic A) have fallen to 83.1. Sheetings, 
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bleeched, to 71.7; sole leather to 87; tickings (Amoskeag 
A.C. A.) to 70.6; wool (Ohio medium fleece) to 81.7; 
wool (Ohio fine fleece scoured) to 69; candles to 48.1, (cor- 
responding to the before-mentioned fall in tallow and due 
to petroleum). 

Of Anthracite coals chestnut has gone up from 100 to 
120.6 and egg to 103.9 while lump has fallen to 96, grate * 
to 97.3 and stove has risen to 109. All Anthracites, there- 
fore, have been practically stationary, but bituminous coal 
has fallen to 62. 

Matches have declined to 77. Among the metals and 
implements domestic anvils have risen to 118.5 while bar 
iron has fallen to 72.4 and butts to 70.2, compared with a 
par of 100 for the price of 1860. Copper in ingots has 
fallen to 59.6, and in sheets to 74.6. Door knobs (mineral) 
have fallen from 100 to 40. Iron rods for making wood 
screws have fallen from 100 to 76, iron wire from 100 to 
57, leaden drop shot from 100 to 88, pig lead from 100 to 70, 
pipe lead from 100 to 96, common mortise locks from 100 
to 60 and common rim locks from 100 to 54.4, meat cutters 
from 100 to 42, cut nails to 59.4, pig iron to 77, pocket 
knives of 25 grades are quoted as falling, the lowest to 53.6, 
the highest to.85. Quicksilver has risen to 136.2 while the 
money metal has fallen to 51. Manilla rope has risen to 
133.3 while tarred American has fallen to 97.3 and tarred 
Russian to 94.7. Disston’s saws have fallen (4 kinds) to 
52.8, 65.2, 37.5, and 97.4. Scythes have fallen to 60, 
shovels to 72.7, while spelter has risen to 133.3 Wood- 
screws have fallento 92.2 and zinc(imported sheet) to 91.1. 
Brick (common domestic building) have gone up to 117 
while Rosendale cement has fallen to 85, and Rockland 
lime has risen to 150. Carbonate of lead in oil has fallen 
to 86.2, and chestnut lumber has remained stationary. 
Pine doors have fallen to 78 while hemlock boards have 
risen to 146,and nearly all kinds of lumber have advanced 
owing to the proximate exhaustion of our forests, clear 
white pine having risen more than any other viz. to 207.1. 
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Plate glass has fallen in various degrees, viz.: for the 
six kinds quoted, to 87.8, to 76.5, to 88.5, to 89.2, to 66.7 
and to 57.2 and window glass in about the same proportion. 

Of drugs and chemicals, alcohol has risen to 411.1, 
doubtless through taxation. Alum has fallen to 77.8, 
calomel has followed quicksilver up to 119.1, while mercury 
has gone up to 127. Quinine has fallen, through cultiva- 
tion of the bark to 27.3, and nearly all drugs have been 
tending downward because admitting of large manufacture. 
House furnishing goods have declined variously, soap has 
fallen to 73, powder is nearly stationary and starch has 
fallen from 10 to 30 points. The report in its Table 37, 
gives the rates of wages in twenty-two distinct branches of 
Industry, in all of which the statistics are complete for the 
period since 1860 and more or less imperfect for the period 
from 1840 to 1860, but covering in general a period of 52 
years. This table shows a general advance in wages since 
1860 of 68.4 per cent, when the importance of occupations 
as well as the simple average is taken. This report we are 
glad to note corrects the faulty mode of taking simple 
averages, which has so long characterized the statistics of 
the State and Treasury Departments. This mode has been 
to average two articles against each other according to some 
one term, the price only for instance, without regard to im- 
portance or quantity. It is worth much to get a better 
system of averages in vogue. 

We have stated in detail the substance of this long and 
important table because no collection of facts ever before 
made goes so far toward enabling us to trace the governing 
force of cost of production over price. 

But 4 per cent of the articles have to-day the same 
price which they had in 1860. Of the remaining 96 per 
cent there has been a rise in price in 27.4 per cent and a 
fall in price in 68.6 per cent. What rise in price has 
occurred has been in articles of food produced largely by 
hand labor. The fall in price has been comprehensively 
due to large methods in production and especially to ma- 
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chinery. The two very important tables above mentioned 
lead us to the threshold of a great subject. They exceed 
in method and fullness anything that has ever been 
attempted in any other country. But they admit of being 
supplemented by as much more work equally needed. The 
Senate Committee, Mr. Carroll D. Wright and Prof. Falk- 
ner, and Mr. J.R.Dodge, the statistician of the committee, 
are entitled to the highest credit. The result of their labor 
will be fruitful of more exact views of the sources of value, 
as they come to be carefully compared with current phases 
of economic theory. 





A Custom’s Union for the British Empire. 


The offer made by 7he (London) Statist of a thousand 
guineas for the best scheme of an Imperial Customs Union 
for Great Britain and her 55 dependencies, provokes the 
London 7imes to say in an elaborate leader that Great 
Britain could better afford to enter into a Customs Union 
with the United States than with her own Colonies and 
with the Indian Empire. Of course she could. This is 
only equivalent to saying that a free market among 
66,000,000 enlightened English-speaking Americans, would 
be worth more than a like market among 15 millions of 
colonized Englishmen in Canada, Australia, India, South 
Africa, Egypt, Jamaica, the open ports of China, and on 
her colonized rocks that border the Mediterranean from 
Gibraltar to Cyprus, together with such advantages as past 
military conquest and present protectorate legislation or 
perpetual treaties secure to her among the native popula- 
tions of India, China and Japan. 

But as there is no indication that the United States 
wish to enter into any Customs Union with Great Britain, 
the London 7imes’ suggestion in this regard is not strictly 
germane to the question of an Imperial federation under 
a Customs Union of the existing British Empire. The 
Times attempts to argue that there can be the closest polit- 
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ical Union between England and her Colonies without any 
Customs Union. This proposition may be hypothetically 
plausible under certain conditions. England must be 
superior to her Colonies and to all other nations in her 
facilities for cheap manufacture, cheap ocean transportation 
and cheap banking capital. She must be able to sell her 
Colonies all the goods they want in open rivalry with all 
other nations, to carry the goods to them and bring away 
their crops in like open rivalry and to lend them all the 
money they want, and give them as low credits as they 
want, and bear all the losses arising out of their insolvency 
as in the Argentine, if they do not pay, or as in the case 
of bankrupt Egypt to take forcible possession of their 
revenues. These superiorities are now in peril at every 
point. The factory system, and the most improved 
machinery for manufacturing, are going freely and largely 
to India, there to be handled by a race of great industry 
and manual dexterity and with whom extremely low wages 
are a nearly irreversable tradition. Japan has become a 
foremost naval power. Hence she will necessarily soon 
compete with England in cheap transportation. The 
United States are upon the verge of another sweeping 
Protectionist victory which when won will be likely to 
introduce the policies of restoration of the American 


Merchant Marine to the ocean by discriminating duties in 
favor of American shipping, of freer and sounder banking 
on the basis of specie redemption, and of reclaiming ocean 
commerce, through international enterprise. Japan, China 
and India will thus in the near future press upon England’s 
monopoly of her colonial trade as Germany and France 
now do and the competition of the United States now tem- 
porarily dormant will increase again after a few years. 
The 7imes points out that one half of the export trade 
of the United States viz £100,000,000 goes to England and 
that the whole seaborne trade of Great Britain with her 
own possessions in all parts of the world barely equals her 
trade with the United States. But this ostensible attack 
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upon Imperial Federation involves an admission in its 
favor which is of overwhelming force. If the compara- 
tively small and detached colonies of Englishmen, con- 
taining not exceeding 15,000,000 of English-speaking 
people in all, bring to the mother country a commerce 
exceeding that of 66,000,000 of the English speaking race 
in the American Republic, then England may well inquire 
whether she cannot afford to do much to retain the very 
closest trade relations with her outlying colonial Empire. 
Apparently one person in her own possessions, in conjunc- 
tion in India with the native population whom he controls, 
brings her more commerce than four in the United States, 
and this too notwithstanding all of them, except India, are 
trying to protect their home manufactures against British 
competition. 

An Imperial Customs Union is as much the natural 
and logical prelude to the federation of the Empire of 
Great Britain, now, as it was tothe Federation and Political 
Unity of the American Republic in 1776, of modern 
Germany under Liszt and the Hohenzollerns, of France 
under Colbert, and of Austria-Hungary under von Beust-. 
Customs Unions are, in modern times, the organizing force 
which supersedes bayonets and race prejudices in cement- 
ing nationality and distributing and multiplying new 
centres of civilization. It would probably need to be ac- 
companied, in the case of England, by a reconstruction of 
the two Houses of Parliament in such a manner as to place 
elected representatives of every British dependency in the 
House of Commons, and either elected or appointed Life 
Peers, Hereditary Peers or Native Hindoo Princes in the 
House of Lords. It would be a travesty on a Customs 
Union to give no vote to some fifty out of the fifty-five 
communities interested. Such a Union would be important 
to the human race through its tendency to disperse agri- 
cultural and even manufacturing centres throughout the 
colonial portion of the British Empire, and to restore 
British agriculture from the typhoid condition under which 
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it isdying out. Some duties on the importation of agri- 
cultural products from non-British countries would be 
necessary, but the rapid expansion of British and colonial 
agriculture would suffice to keep the prices of food in Eng- 
land from any serious rise. At present prices some rise is 
needed to make England a country we can afford to sell in. 

There will be a tendency in the minds of many natural 
free traders to instantly abandon the fundamental principle 
of their sect by claiming that British duties on American 
agricultural products will depress their price in this country 
and build up Canada, India and Australia at the expense of 
the United States. If this is true it would form a sufficient 
reason why the British Parliament should lay them. Par- 
liament has the duty to govern Great Britain for the benefit 
of Englishmen only and not of Americans. But to assert 
that legislation protective of the British farmer would have 
this effect upon the American farmer would imply that 
like legislation in America must have built up American 
manufactures to the profit of Americans and partly at the 
cost of their foreign competitors. Singularly enough the 
British mind is so afraid of sanctioning this principle where 
it will justify the American policy that it hardly dares 
apply it where it will promote Englishmen’s profits. 





The New Sociological Revival. 


It is a constantly recurring phenomenon of history 
that societary evils evolve their own antidotes. The 
tyranny of English kings and the counter-ambitions of 
earls and barons brought forth Magna Charta and the par- 
liament. The Puritan theocracy evolved Roger Williams 
and the doctrine of ‘‘Soul Liberty.’”’ American slavery 
was the progenitor of the moral fervor of the Abolitionists, 
the economic wisdom of early Republicanism, and the im- 
petuous fanaticism of John Brown whose soul marched on 
in the invincible armies of Grant and Sherman, the Eman- 
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cipation Proclamation, and the final triumph at Appo- 
matox. 

Do we not see a similar phenomenon before our eyes 
atthe presentday? Fora generation, Europe and America 


have been assailed by all sorts and conditions of social 
reformers : Fourierites, communists, co-operators, single- 
tax men, /aissez faire, free traders and empirical protection- 
ists, Bellamyites, socialists, anarchists, prohibitionists and 
populists, et td omne genus. ‘‘This do, and see the salvation of 
the Lord,” has beenthe cry of each social prophet, as he has 
mounted the rostrum and paraded his particular nostrum 
for the admiration of his little band of followers. The 
judicious, perhaps, have grieved, the wise and conservative 
have shaken their heads in sorrow at the waste of human 
energy and sympathy, but the tide of the ‘‘isms’”’ has 
rolled on, disintegrating parties, undermining religious 
creecs, hurling contempt at the existing social order, and 
generally waging a destructive warfare against the ills we 
have, and urging us in a myriad of discordant voices to 
flee to others that we know not of. 

Happily at the same time, in little circles of thinking 
and :ntelligent people in different parts of the civilized 
world, a different movement has been gaining force and 
momentum—the spirit and method of modern scientific 
reseatrch—a movement toward unity rather than disorgani- 
zation, toward liberty rather than coerced assent to patent 
theories of social reform, a movement of progressive con- 
servatism, holding fast to that which is good in present 
achievement, but pressing onward ever toward the better 
and the ideal best. Whether it would or not, this move- 
ment of the scientific spirit could not avoid the considera- 
tion of the great problems which vex society in all civilized 
communities—the problems of poverty, of hygiene, of vice, 
of crime, of education, of purer politics, of more scientific 
economic teaching, of more rational and practical religious 
creed and effort, of a larger and fuller individual and 
social life. 
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Ranking all the ‘‘isms” and panaceas artificially in- 
vented for the salvation of society under the head of 
socialism, we may also designate the application of the 
scientific method to the study of societary problems by the 
general name of sociology. To-day, with socialism in the 
saddle in Europe, threatening the hard-won liberties of the 
people with extinction in the name of ‘‘ greater oppor- 
tunity for the masses,”’ mounting the pulpit in the garb of 
Christianity and the rostrum in the ill-concealed personality 
of the political demagogue, to-day this movement brings 
forth its antidote in the New Sociological Revival. We 
press forward to the impending conflict of the Logos against 
the /sms. 

It is to a few among the many evidences of this socio- 
logical revival in America that I wish to call attention. I 
note it first in such great popular educational movements as 
the Chautauqua Assembly and the Columbian Parliament 
of Religious and Scientific Congresses, where a large part 
of the time has been devoted to the discussion of sociologi- 
cal problems. In such popular assemblies the discussion 
is often crude and biased by theoretical preconceptions ; 
but the effect is at least hopeful in its direction. The 
Institute of Christian Sociology is another of these ten- 
tative efforts toward scientific study of societary problems. 
It cannot proceed very far along scientific lines, however, 
without dropping the limitations of its ‘‘ given nane.” 
Social services cannot be sectarian, even with the large 
measure of freedom connoted by the term ‘‘ Christian.” 
It must admit to equal fellowship Christian, heathen and 
free-thinker, Jew and Gentile, Buddhist, Hindoo, Confu- 
cian and Mohammedan, and submit all topics affecting 
man in his social relations to free criticism and thorough 
scientific investigation. Itis hopeful, however, to discover 
a chair even of ‘‘Christian Sociology” in a Theological 
Seminary; and in alittle syllabus of ‘‘ Books for Beginners 
in the Study of Christian Sociology and Social Economics,” 
compiled by Graham Taylor, Professor of Christian Sociol- 
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ogy in the Chicago Theological Seminary. I find the 
works of Spencer, Comte, Fiske, Ward, Maine, Wester- 
march, Starcke, Gunton, Gilman and others, some of whom 
could only be subsumed under the title ‘‘ Christian”’ by an 
exceptionally broad interpretation of that word. 

In the work of such organizations as the School of 
Practical Ethics which meets annually at Plymouth, Mass., 
we are ‘‘getting nearer the Emperor.” Here the pro- 
foundest topics of social and economic import are treated 
scientifically, and by some of the ablest interpreters of 
social and economic science in our country. If I were to 
criticise this movement at all, it would be in that its 
methods are too pedagogical. With a presentation less au- 
thoritative and ex cathedra, and a broader opportunity for 
criticism and discussion according to the methods of scien- 
tific bodies, the outcome would be more satisfactory to the 
scientific student. 

In the same line, and even more hopeful in their out- 
look because of their more permanent scope and closer 
approach to the minds of the coming citizens of the Re- 
public, are the chairs of social and political science which 
our Universities and higher Academies are beginning to 
establish. This movement, originating, perhaps, at Johns 
Hopkins, and extending to Brown, Cornell, Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Bryn Mawr and many of our Western Colleges, 
to the Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, and a few other 
advanced secondary schools, has already produced some 
splendid scholars and clear-headed expositors of social and 
political science—men like Andrews, Howard, McMaster, 
Fiske, Levermore, Ely and Warner. We may congratu- 
late Columbia in particular on securing the services of 
Professor Giddings, whose excellent work at Bryn Mawr 
has made his name honorably known to all students of 
sociological science. His recently published Hand-Book 
of Sociology is a good introduction to this study for the 
student in the Academy and University, and in connection 
with Professors Small and Vincent’s ‘‘ Introduction to the 
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Study of Society,” is a forerunner of other text-books 
which an intelligent public demand is sure to create. 

The growing interest in the study of Civics in all our 
schools and colleges is also a most encouraging symptom. 
This constitutes an important and practical branch of Soci- 
ology, and if handled rationally and scientifically will prove 
an admirable corrective of the crude socialistic speculations 
which are to-day threatening the peace of society. It is 
safe to say that no intelligent person who has a good un- 
derstanding of our civil institutions, of their gradual evo- 
lution, and the hard struggles by which our individual 
rights and liberties have been assured, would for an instant 
contemplate a reversal of these political tendencies at the 
bidding of socialistic schemers, no matter how brilliant and 
seductive may be their pictures of an ideal Commonwealth. 

That pioneer in sociological work—the American So- 
cial Science Association—should by no means be slighted 
in this connection. Its Secretary, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
has been the brains and motive power in this association, 
which has done good service in calling attention to the 
fact that there is a germinal science of society, and the 
proceedings of which show some able monographs upon 
the important topics discussed at its annual gatherings. 
The infrequency of its meetings, however, and its lack of 
a regular organ of communication with the public, has 
limited its field of usefulness within a comparatively nar- 
row scope. Its quarter of a century of work has neverthe- 
less been an inspiration and help to many students, states- 
men and economists who have made the science of society 
the object of their investigations. 

A somewhat remarkable commentary on the back- 
wardness of intelligent people, even in the walks of science, 
to recognize the claims of this most important of all the 
sciences, appears in the fact that the most eminent scien- 
tific body in our land—The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science—has hitherto had no Department 
of Sociology or of Social Science. The Department of 
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Economical and Statistical Science, covering only a fraction 
of the vast field of sociological research, has been the 
nearest approach to this desideratum. Happily, on motion 
of Mr. James A. Skilton, at the recent meeting in Brook- 
lyn, steps were taken under favorable auspices looking 
toward the establishment of such a department. 

Our Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association, too, 
has inaugurated a popular movement in the direction of 
sociological study in a series of lectures and discussions on 
Social Economic topics to be given under its auspices this 
Fall and Winter. Witha commendable liberality its mem- 
bers have called to their aid careful students of the great 
social problems with no distinction of religious opinions. 
The list of lecturers comprises such names as Dr. Rossiter 
W. Raymond, Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D. D., of New 
York, Mr. Percival Chubb, Mr. Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Alfred T. 
White, the able Superintendent of Public Works in the 
city of Brooklyn, and the President of the Brooklyn Eth- 
ical Association. While such discussions may not always 
proceed along strictly scientific lines, they are useful in 
turning public attention to the importance and practical 
utility of sociological investigations. 

The first school devoted exclusively to sociological 
studies, in this country, if not in the world, is the School 
of Sociology under the care of the Society for Education 
Extension, of Hartford, Conn., whose prospectus is before 
meas I write. The aim of this school is the education of 
teachers of this science. Its plan of work seems thorough 
and every way admirable. It involves a course of study 
for three consecutive years, beginning with the collection, 
collation and investigation of facts, and mounting induc- 
tively to scientific generalizations and the application of 
sociological laws. If a public response warrants the con- 
tinuance of the school beyond its first year, for which period 
its support is guaranteed, it is proposed to make the school 
a centre of investigation and original research, ‘‘ gathering 
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material illustrative of past and present social conditions, 
with a view to the discovery of the underlying and forma- 
tive laws producing the growth and the decay, the health 
and the disease of the social organism.’”’ Applied sociology 
is declared to be the goal of this institution. ‘‘ It shall be 
our purpose,” its founders affirm, ‘‘ to carry out ascertained 
principles into society for the elevation of its aims and 
ideals, and for the right direction of its progress.’’ Some- 
what mistakenly, I believe, it limits matriculating students 
to persons possessing a college diploma or its equivalent. 
The obvious aim, to give a high and authoritative standing 
to the school, is laudable ; but inasmuch as this rule would 
shut out masters of the science like Herbert Spencer, 
Ricardo, Mill, Carey and Bastiat, and some of its ablest 
teachers in Europe and America, the rigid application of 
such a test would seem somewhat absurd and incongruous. 

The curriculum forthe first year in the School of Sociol- 
ogy embraces such topics as ‘‘ Encyclopedia and Method- 
ology of Sociology,” ‘‘The Philosophy of Sociology,” 
‘*The Evolution of the Family,” ‘‘The Family, Legally 
Considered,” ‘‘The Family, Theologically and Ethically 
Considered,” ‘‘ The Family as a Modern Problem,” ‘‘ He- 
redity,” ‘‘ The Status of Woman, Historically and Scienti- 
fically Considered,” ‘‘ Domestic Economy,” ‘‘ Population,” 
‘‘ Statistics,” ‘‘ Ethnology,” ‘‘ The Effect of Environment 
on the Social Structure,” ‘‘The Community,” ‘‘ The 
Growth of Cities and Decline of the Country,” ‘‘ Institu- 
tions,” ‘‘ The Nation,” ‘‘ Social History,” ‘‘ Food, Histori- 
cally and Scientifically Considered,” ‘‘ Shelter, Historically 
and Sanitarily Considered,” ‘‘ Dress, Historically and 
Scientifically Considered,”’ ‘‘ Sanitary Science,” and ‘‘ Sani- 
tary Engineering.’”’ The course of the second year in- 
cludes the discussion of the Spiritual Forces of Society, 
under appropriate sub-topics; the Competitive Forces; 
the Relational Forces and the Recuperative Forces. ‘‘ The 
third year will be devoted to Sociology proper, and the 
fullest exposition of all the Determinations and Remedial 
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Forces, among which the phases of socialism are to be con- 
sidered.” 

To one familiar with the work of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, a striking similarity of topics will be recog- 
nized, with the difference that the application of evolution- 
ary principles has been more obvious and avowed in the 
work of the Ethical Association, and its desire to reach the 
public more directly by popular presentations and discus- 
sions has necessitated less thoroughness of treatment than 
that demanded by a permanent institution for the training 
of teachers such as the School of Sociology is intended to 
be. We may well congratulate ourselves on the excellent 
pioneer work which has already been done in the Ethical 
Association, and in such popular educational institutions 
as Professor Gunton’s School of Social Economics. A 
great improvement in educational methods has unques- 
tionably been inaugurated since this work of popular in- 
struction and enlightenment was commenced, in the impe- 
tus to which these movements have doubtless taken an 
honorable part. Diligent labor in this direction is still 
demanded, never so much as to-day, for the extension and 
perpetuity of those liberties, and the institutions adapted to 
their maintenance, which have cost so much of thought and 
labor, of blood and strife and tears. May it be for America 
to lead the way toward a true scientific solution of socie- 
tary problems—the only way which ultimates in permanent 
prosperity and peace. 

Lewis G. JANES, 
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Editorial Crucible. 

THE INDICTMENT of Captain Doherty of the New 
York police along with five sergeants of police and two 
‘«wardmen ” of Tammany Hall, is the beginning of the end. 
It indicates that such forces have been set at work that the 
Mill of Criminal justice must now proceed to grind out its 
convictions of officials, and send them to the penitentary. 
The convictions will continue until the crime hunters find 
new game. Even this is far easier than to put good and 
true men in their places and keep them good and true. 

The critical and destructive work of the Lexow Com- 
mittee is being well done. But who will begin the con- 
structive work of building up a good city government! 
When will men of established city reputations be seen 
sitting in the Board of Aldermen! 





THE ENTHUSIASTIC reception accorded to McKinley in 
New Orleans by a gathering of thirteen thousand people 
most of whom had never heard a Protectionist speech 
before, is one of the really significant events in this cam- 
paign. After this unparalelled meeting we are toid he 
held an almost inaccessible reception until after midnight. 
Then he went to West Virginia to practically repeat this 
exceptional and surprising experience. This is a signifi- 
cant piece of political ‘‘hand-writing on the wall.” It 
means a shaking of the dry bones of the ‘‘solid south” in 
a way that the followers of Cleveland and Wilson little 
dreamed of. If West Virginia and Louisiana break loose 
from the solid column there will be hope of the political 
as well as the industrial regeneration of the South. To 
emancipate the South from that political despotism in 
which it has been so long held would almost be worth 
the disastrous experience of a Cleveland administration. 




















THE PLAINTIVE APPEAL of the New York Suz to Mr. 
Cleveland to come and help to save Hill and Tammany 
would be pathetic if it were not ridiculous. Why should 
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Mr. Cleveland help them or the Suz. They are all his 
deadly enemies. They tried to defeat his nomination and 
predicted his defeat at the polls and have done everything 
to thwart his administration. The claim that Hill is sacri- 
ficing himself for principle is the merest pretense. The 
whole fight is a squabble among disreputable politicians 
for the mastery. Mr. Cleveland knows that he has nothing 
to gain by helping Hill and Tammany, because he is him- 
self politically dead and is only waiting for legal funeral. 
As for the Democratic party he is quite sure that he is all 
there is of it that is worth saving. It was he who resurrec- 
ted it from the dead, and when he is shuffled off the polit- 
ical stage it also should depart. The defeat of Hill and the 
burial of Tammany are but the proper prelude to the final 
obscuration of Grover Cleveland. 





BRADSTREETs thus ascribes our gold exports to our 
low rates of interest on money, owing to the large volume 
of money unemployed. It says: ‘‘ When our railroad 
companies and other large borrowers can obtain money in 
New York at 3 per cent, or less, it is natural that obliga- 
tions on less favorable terms maturing abroad will be paid 
off, and to this fact may be ascribed much of the strength 
of exchange and the unseasonable gold exports.” As it 
is also true that much of our money will be idle at all times 
when much of our labor is idle, and many of our people are 
suffering, it naturally follows that the time selected by 
economic law to drain us of our gold is the time when we 
most need it to sustain the vast structure of internal credit 
by which our domestic commerce is carried on. At such 
times it is undoubtedly true that we are indebted to the 
presence among us of some form of currency which foreign- 
ers will not demand of us, for the ability to carry on our 
vast internal trade without a pinch. 





WE HAVE JUST received the initial number of the 
College Republican monthly publication of American Re- 
publican College League. We congratulate the league on 
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the ambitious effort of issuing a monthly publication. It 
is to be hoped that the College Republican will justify its ex- 
istence by bringing the spirit of scholarship into the dis- 
cussion of political questions. 

For years the influence of the colleges in politics has 
been distinctly Democratic (in the Cleveland sense), and 
distinctly un-American in their point of view and na- 
tional influence, especially in the treatment of economic 
questions. There is no objection to college men being 
Republicans or Democrats but they should be first of 
all scholars and Americans. Much that passes for learn- 
ing on economics and political subjects to-day is a trav- 
esty on real scholarship. The country is suffering from 
nothing so much as from the lack of a truly philosophic 
spirit in the treatment of its public problems. 





WE HAVE OFTEN called attention to the seeming inability 
of the English to understand or correctly represent Amer- 
ican affairs, but if the following, from the /ournal des 
Débats (Paris), is at all representative, the dullness of the 
English is brightness itself compared with the French: 

‘The critical period in Mr. Cleveland’s administra- 
tion is passed, and the era of satisfaction begins. He has 
re-established order in the monetary system, he has finally 
solved the tariff problem and assured an equilibrium in the 
budget. From all over the land comes a concert of praise 
which ought to recompense this energetic statesman for 
his hard trials,”’ 

Although the writer of this is supposed to be living 
in America, he evidently has not heard of the Oregon, 
Vermont and Maine elections, or of the Democratic con- 
sternation in New York, the home of this ‘‘ energetic 
statesman,” where his policy has made the very name of 
Democracy offensive and insured the defeat of his party 
in November throughout the Republic. There never was 
a public man quite so bereft of friends as is Cleveland. 
Translated into French, an avalanche of defeat appears 
to mean ‘‘a concert of praise.” 
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THE SPEECH OF THE Hon. THOMAS B. REED in 
Cooper Institute was the deliverance of a statesman. It 
was on the same high plane as his great speech delivered 
in Congress in the close of the tariff debate. It was frank 
without being bold; serious without being ponderous; 
philosophic without being tedious. It had the true ring of 
patriotism without partisan gush, and the solid ground- 
work of an economist, without a tint of the doctrinaire. 
In his reference to protection he got at the economic evil 
of the whole thing in a few sentences, but those few sen- 
tences were so charged with true economic insight that 
they revealed an obvious back-ground of sound doctrine of 
national statemanship. He is one of the few men in this 
country who see the relation of protection to wages and of 
wages to national prosperity. Mr Reed is manifestly a 
statesman of first rank whose utterances the thinking Re- 
publicans, legislators and editors throughout the country 
will do well to study and follow. 





THE COMING ELECTION in New York is the most sig- 
nificant political event of many years. It includes all 
the elements of national disaster, political corruption and 
dishonor, and municipal rottenness from which we are 
suffering. National dishonor and industrial disaster are 
represented by Mr. Cleveland. The political corruption— 
the stealing of election returns and the intimidation of 
voters, as exemplified in the conduct of Judge Maynard 
and McKane, are directly represented by Mr. Hill, and 
the debauchery of municipal government in the aiding 
and abetting of all forms of licentiousness and crime, as 
exposed by the Lexow Committee, are represented in the 
Democratic candidate for Mayor. In reality, the crimes 
and blunders in public life which have done so much to 
bring the name of our country into contempt, are all cen- 
tred in the New York election. The defense of the good 
name of the Republic, regardless of party politics, de- 
mands that, whatever may occur elsewhere, in New York 
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State the Democratic party should have the seal of pub- 
lic indignation put upon it by an overwhelming defeat; 
and, unless all signs fail, that is what awaits it on the 
sixth of November. 





WE CONGRATULATE the New York Journal of Com- 
merce on having arrived at the conclusion that the remedy 
for our monetary evils must come through a reorganization 
of our Banking system which shall make banking a private 
enterprise. We have long contended that the solution of 
the silver and other monetary questions must be sought 
in this direction. The real point of the free silverites 
is not a question of ratio but a question of cheap money, 
that is, money obtainable at a low rate of interest. This 
is a question of banking rather than a question of 
coinage. If international bi-metalism would solve the 
question it is too far off to be worth talking about. It is 
like deferring the reform to the millenium; it may be first 
rate when it comes but it is likely never to come. Free 
silver at the present ratio would simply transfer us toa 
silver basis and is not to be considered. But, with a truly 
economic reorganization of our banking system on the 
principles suggested in the ‘‘Social Economist”’ for August 
(1894) we could have free silver, low interest in farming 
sections as well as in money centres, and a perfectly safe 
banking system. An additional advantage of this plan is 
that it could be adopted in America regardless of the rest 
of the world. We are glad to see the Journal of Commerce 
get into line on sound banking, and the sooner the great 
political papers will do the same the better it will be for 
the country. Totake banking out of politics would be a 
real advance in National statesmanship. 





MAYOR GILROY HAS just interviewed himself at great 
length in order to give Tammany a clean bill of health. 
According to the Mayor’s solemn statement, Tammany ad- 
ministration of New York City is more efficient, economi- 
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cal, patriotic and public spirited than is the government of 
any large city in the world. It will be remembered that 


a few weeks ago he was interviewed on his return from 
Europe and then declared that New York streets were 
cleaner and in a better condition than the streets of London 
or Paris. The Mayor seems to be acting on the principle 
that ‘‘One might as well be hung for stealing a sheep as a 
lamb,” and since lying is necessary he might as well do it 
wholesale. 

Such a disgraceful sight as can be seen every day on 
East Houston Street and the neighboring streets traveled 
by the Green Cross—Town car is not to be found in any 
other city. Some days ago we rode in the Green Car and 
in a few short blocks we saw two dead cats, one dead dog, 
the remains of several hens and probably twenty cart loads 
of refuse in heaps along the gutters. On the return trip 
we passed through streets that were blocked on both sides 
of the car tracks so completely with trucks and wagons 
that it would be impossible for a vehicle to pass. In short, 
the street was reduced to the capacity of a narrow alley. 
Seventh Avenue is another monument to Mayor Gilroy’s 
unveracity. The Mayor’s testimony regarding the good 
condition of New York streets is very much like the state- 
ment of Governor Flower in vetoing the appropriation for 
the Lexow Committee ‘‘that the investigation was unnec- 
essary as New York was the best governed city in the 
country.” 





IN AN EDITORIAL discussing the variation in the value 
of gold and silver the ‘‘ New York Press” assumes that the 
change is all due to the rise in gold and says ‘‘It is clear 
that if for example the law should forbid wool to be used 
for clothing, the price of cotton would at once advance.” 
Now, this is by no means a safe assumption. Such a result 
might or might not occur. What would occur in that case 
would be that very much more cotton would be manufact- 
ured and whether the price of cotton would advance would 
depend upon whether the extension of cotton manufacture 
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tended in any way to increase the cost of production of 
cotton. If factories could be duplicated without increasing 
the cost of production there is no reason for assuming 
that cotton would advance in price. We fear the ‘‘ Press” 
is trying to use the worn out English hypothesis that 
prices are governed by ‘‘ Demand and Supply” instead of 
by the cost of production. This has led many a good man 
wrong. It may or may not be true that the variation be- 
tween the two metals consists in a rise in value of gold 
rather than in a fall in the value of silver, but the fact can- 
not be established by any such a priori supply and demand 
assumption as is employed by the ‘‘ Press.” Whether the 
change in the value is in the gold or in thesilver is refer- 
able to the cost of production and not to the relative quan- 
tity of either as compared with the other. The world 
would supply twenty times as much cotton cloth as there is 
now cotton, wool, silk and all, other fabrics put together 
without advancing the price at all if it could be supplied at 
as low cost per unit as at present. The truth is that the 
price of cottons has steadily fallen though the demand for 
it has increased for more than half a century, and all be- 
cause the cost of production has been reduced—silver and 
gold like iron, copper, coal and all other products are sub- 
ject to the same law. 





THE U.S. CircuIT CourT OF APPEALS for the Seventh 
Circuit (Judges Harlan, Wood and Bunn) has rendered a 
decision on an injunction restraining Arthur and others, 
Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, from 
ordering a strike. The Court holds that any clause in an 
injunction restraining strikes generally would be improper, 
as men have the right to ‘‘ strike,” if by that term is meant 
the mere general and simultaneous quitting of a railway 
company’s employment. But if it is represented that unless 
the restraining power of the Court is exerted the dissat- 
isfied employees would physically disable and render unfit 
for use the cars and other property of the company, and 
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by force, threats and intimidation would prevent the Re- 
ceivers from operating their road, then an injunction 
would lie, and a motion to strike out from the injunction 
a clause restraining the discharged employees from crip- 
pling and disabling the property of the company would be 
denied. . 
Simultaneously with this decision a decision was else- 
where rendered in the Toledo and Ann Arbor Railway 
case affirming the prior judgment of Judge Taft fining a 
workingman $50 for contempt for quitting work at the 
end of one run or trip, and before he had begun another. 
The case before Harlan also doubtless arises on an em- 
ployment by the trip or run, as this mode of empioy- 
ment is practically universal among railway employees. 
This fact, however, is practically ignored in the statement 
of facts in the opinion. Nor is there any language in his 
opinion indicating that the orders of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, as sent out by Chief Arthur, re- 
quired any of the men to quit work in the midst of a 
run or trip, or that the company feared that such would 
be the effect of their orders. . 

The principle of law which admits of being evolved 
from these two obscure and not very harmonious decisions 
is that men working at piece-work for a Railway, have a 
nominal right by preconcerted action to agree together in 
large numbers, to quit when their piece ends, provided no 
injunction has been issued restraining them from so doing. 
But such an injunction will always be issued where the 
company fears that if not issued the persons so quitting 
will physically destroy its property. Stated in these bald 
and naked terms this doctrine is not very logical. It means 
that the rights of the people exist until they are destroyed; 
by an injunction from acourt. Sooner or later something 
better than this will have to be declared as the law. 

With decisions like these, the popularity of Debs in- 
creases, workingmen in large numbers vote the Populist 
ticket, and Republican managers and Democratic bosses 
find it hard to comprehend why. 
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IN COMMENTING UPON the last issue of the SOCIAL 
EcoNOMIST the Boston Herald remarks: 

‘* The new plan of publishing the chief articles in this magazine as edi- 
torial matter is to be commended. It gives them an independence and a 
freedom of utterance which increases their value. It is not necessary for 
one to agree with what is here said in order to be instructed by it. The 
writer of these articles is very sure of his own opinions, They stand out 
distinctly on every page and give the magazine a character of itsown. The 
one-sidedness of this magazine is noticeable. Allis not grist which comes 
to its mill, but one always knows where to find the editor, and he never 
stands on both sides of a subject.” 

We accept the above as a correct diagnosis of our case. 
We fully appreciate the favorable opinion of the Boston 
Herald and to its quasi indictment of one-sidedness we 
plead guilty. People who know their subject thoroughly 
are always one-sided in their opinions. 

It is only those who are not sufficiently informed to 
have a well fortified opinion who hover on all sides of a 
question. So called all-sidedness may seem broad but it is 
always shallow. There are subjects upon which the Herald 
holds very definate views and upon these it is very one- 
sided. On free silver, untaxed raw materials, and civil 
service reform for instance, it is always on one side. But 
on questions like woman suffrage, restriction of immigration, 
the final limit of the workingday, or how tocivilize the 
south up to the level of northern wages, it will talk on 
many sides and in a more uncertain way. But this is not 
because it is fairer and more philosophical on these topics, 
but because it less sure of its own position, less competent 
to form a correct opinion. The SocIAL ECONOMIST is one- 
sided in its opinions because it is all-sided in its investi- 
gations. It is because ‘‘all is not grist that comes to its 
mill” that ‘‘ it never stands on both sides of a subject.” It 
has no use for the fence as a forum, because it does not 
discuss subjects upon which it has not well fortified con- 
victions, and these it frankly expresses. This may not be 
the most popular way of conducting a publication but it is 
at least the way to have intelligent and honest discussion of 
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public questions. The SociaAL Economist stands fora dis- 
tinct body of economic doctrines. It owes no allegiance to 
any political party. Its political creed is that the only ra- 
tional politics are applied economics. It holds that the whole 
societary movement depends upon the industrial condition 
of the masses. The real measure of national welfare 
is the laborer’s standard of living, the infallible indicator 
of which is ‘‘ wages.” This is our criterion for judging 
all public men, movements or measures. Republicans, 
Democrats, Populists, Socialists, Single Taxers or Trade 
Unionists have no significance to us except as they repre- 
sent a policy that, favorably or otherwise, affects the wage 
condition of the masses. All abstract theories about equal- 
ity, freedom of commerce, burdens of taxation, free raw 
material and paternalism, are to us mere empty sounds 
except as they tend directly or indirectly to affect the stan- 
dard of living and the wage earning power of the masses. 
That is our side of every public question, because that 
is the only side that makes for permanent national 
prosperity and social advance. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we call attention only to the articles, 
in the current magazines, on social economic questions, 
giving the point of view or method of treatment and other 
items that will serve as a guide for readers and students. 


BIMETALLISM.—J/maginative Currency Statistics by J. 
Barr Robertson, in Zhe Fortnightly Review of September. 
This article reviews critically Mr. Mulhall’s monometal- 
lic argument in The Contemporary Review for June entitled 
‘* Bimetallists at the Mansion House.’’ Mr. Mulhall had 
asserted that four monetary principles of the bimetallists 
‘ are ‘‘contrary to the teaching of the best known English 
Economists’’ and Mr. Robertson asserts that they are in 
harmony with the views of all ofthem. These four points 
are (1) ‘‘ That the general level of prices depends on the 
quantity of money,” in behalf of which Mr. Robertson in- 
cidentally posits as a fact too well known to require proof, 
the assertion that (p. 431) ‘‘ The contraction of the curren- 
cies and the fall in general prices which have taken place 
in the gold countries, are in no wise to be found in the 
silver and paper money countries.” (We had thought 
Argentine, both a silver and paper money country, and 
that a fall had occured there.) (2) That the demonetization 
of silver has caused a general scarcity and fall of prices; 
(Query. Why should it, if the quantity of standard silver 
coined, has been $1,300,000,000 in the decade from 1883 
to 1893)? (3) that the fall of prices is injurious to man- 
kind. (A fallin prices of labor is injurious to mankind, 
but generally a fallin manufactured goods has been hailed 
with delight.) (4) That it is expedient to adopt the double 
standard by placing gold and silver on the same footing. 
Mr. Robertson says, ‘‘ Every Professor of Political Economy 
in Great Britain accepts the principle of the double standard, 
which involves the maintenance of a fixed ratio between 
goldand silver. (Very true. But do they ask Great Britain 
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to give free coinage tosilver, and pay out her gold for the 
silver of other nations)? The statistical argument involved 
in the article, is made with considerable ability, but its 
economic assumptions are less satisfactory. 

It does not meet the problem in applied economics. 
Will one modern nation proftt sufficiently through the sup- 
posed stimulus which the coinage of silver gives to prices, 
to its export trade or to domestic production, to pay for the 
loss it will incur in giving gold coin in exchange for silver 
coin in unlimited quantities at a time when bullion value 
of gold is twice that of silver, at their usual ratio of 16 to 
1? This is the problem to speak to! 

BIMETALLISM.— The Mechanics of Bimetallism, by Irving 
Fisher in 7he Economic Journal for September.—The writer 
attempts, by means of diagrams representing water in 
separate receptacles which communicate, to make clearer, 
the fluidity of the two money metals and their influence on 
the quantity and value of both metals which will be used 
in the arts and as money. The writer believes that the 
bimetallic level (of prices and values) always lies between 
the levels which the two metals would have assumed under 
gold monometallism or under silver monometallism, and 
that the steadying power of bimetallism remains in full 
force no matter what be the proportions of gold and silver 
money, and is as great when only one nation is bimetallic 
as when the whole world adopts the system. But if the 
Suess view of the future production of gold and silver is 
correct, and silver becomes permanently the cheaper metal, 
bimetallism would prove a vehicle for carrying us over 
from gold to silver monometallism. 

Luxury.—By Prof. Henry Sidgwick (of Cambridge) in 
International Journal of Ethics, October. A discussion of 
the ethical aspects of luxury, flavored by a strong predis- 
position to regard it as sinful. The paper reveals the fact 
that the economic grounds on which luxury is defensible 
seem not to have reached the atmosphere of Cambridge 
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University. These are that luxurious living is the only 
means whereby those who have more income than they 
know how to employ profitably in industry or charity can 
disperse it with positive advantage to themselves and 
others, and that luxurious living carries relief to a more 
distant, precariously supported, and economically deserving 
class than charity or industry, and is more useful socially 
because more consistent with the self-respect of those who 
receive its‘aid than charity. The necessaries of life, grain, 
meats, shelter and clothing, are generally produced at a 
definite.rate by people who do not suffer for lack of these 
same necessaries. . Luxuries, however, whether fine laces, 
diamonds, gems, furs, ermines, pearls, ostrich feathers 
and plumes,*fine wines, paintings, silks, cashmeres, Per- 
sian rugs,{astrakhans, Shetland ponies, teas, coffees, aro- 
matic woods, spices, rich colored birds, rare singing birds, 
all ebony and ivory, tropical fruits, palms and bright hued 
shells and fishes, with thousandsof others suggest, as their 
habitat of «production or preparation, either the wilds of 
barbaric mountains, the depths of tropic seas and groves, 
the icebound coasts of the polar zones, the garrets of the 
obscure poor in large cities, the slow and torpid sluggish- 
ness of asiatic lethargy or some other environment where 
the societary movement is nearly at a halt and labor is 
poorly paid. Hence luxury bears the same relation to in- 
dustry and charity as a grooved rifle does toa smooth bore. 
It sends the ball of relief further and to a more needy 
class. 


SOCIALISM.— The Arena for October. In its first article 
Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago, is pronounced a social 
reformer because he spends a life of literary leisure in 
denouncing the methods by which labor is employed and 
profits made in industry ; ‘‘Plutocracy’s Bastiles” is the 
title of an article which inculcates the doctrine that our 
American militia is an instrument of plutocratic rule of 
the capitalists over the laborers, forgetting that each mem- 
ber of the militia force is a ‘‘laborer,” and each business 
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man who subscribes to erect an armory is pretty likely to 
have done far more useful work than most of the class who 
either fear or detest a national militia. The symposium 
on ‘‘ The Land Question” indicates that the number is still 
very great of persons who mistake general biliousness for 
the reform of society. The single tax vagary remains 
alive for want of a definition and a plan for putting it into 
practise. If it were once so clearly defined that any body 
could tell what it means it would die. If, for instance, it 
were defined as a tax on land itself, 7. ¢., collectible by a 
sale of the land, Henry George himself would repudiate 
it, since the sale of the land would necessarily carry with 
it the improvements and Mr. George wishes to believe the 
land can be taxed without taxing the improvement. If, 
on the other hand, it is defined as a tax on the values of 
land, or as Mr. George says, on economic rent it must be 
collected from the landlord or owner only, without selling 
for its collection either the land or its improvements. But 
as economic rent is paid largely in proportion to the value 
of the improvements, if both the land and the improve- 
ments are exempted from sale under the collecting process, 
then the writ for collecting the tax, must run either against 
the owner and order the sale of his goods, or against the 
occupant, for the sale of his goods. If it runs against the 
occupant and sells his goods it will be like the English 
rates, which are almost universally held to be a tax on the 
tenant only and not on the owner at all, except as it becomes 
a deduction from the general profits of capital. If it runs 
against the owner and sells his goods, then it becomes in 
fact a tax on the owner’s goods, graduated in amount by 
the value of the land he owns. If he owned ever so much 
land and no goods the tax could not be collected. Now 
that the single tax vagary has been discussed for twenty 
years is it not about time some body should define the true 
incidence of the tax itself, by informing us how it is to be 
collected? Until this is known nobody can be sure that it 
would be a tax. 
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VALUE.—Theory of International Value, Part I1., by 
Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, in Zhe Economic Journal (British 
Economic Association) for September. This article is a 
sample of the capacity of the metaphysical school of econ- 
omists to render their ideas incomprehensible and impen- 
etrable by first founding commerce on an intangible theory 
of relative pleasures and pains, and then by constructing 
curves to represent England’s supply and demand, tangents 
for Germany’s satiety, arcs for France’s indifference, and 
hyperbolas for Italy’s competition, and basing on these a 
mass of algebraic problems, which would be just as applic- 
able to the treatment of the relative success of the Salva- 
tion Army as compared with the established church in 
converting sinners, or to the movements of the catcher and 
the first base in a game of base-ball. The church nearly 
died of this sort of ‘‘Duns Scotus” paresis in the middle 
ages and British political economy needs to throw off the 
entire metaphysico-mathematical school of economists, by 
stopping their salaries and sending them to the pillory if 
that is sufficient to suppress them and if not by hanging 
them outright. Their writings sustain the same relation to 
really scientific political economy as the elaborate and 
equally mathematical calculations in Ptolemy's A/magest do 
to modern astronomy. They have simply got to die in order 
that their legitimate successor may take their place and 
exist. There is no such fact, to begin with, as international 
values and hence no such problem as how they are caused, 
any more than there was ever such a fact as an influence 
by the planet Venus to promote Love, or of Mars to pro- 
mote war, or Saturn ill will. No value in any commodity 
was ever due to the fact that it existed under one govern- 
ment or another. Hay was reported in 1893 by the London 
Times as being worth $45 a ton in London and only ten 
dollars per ton in the west of Ireland. A part of the cause 
of this wide difference in prices was that the withdrawal of 
protection to the British coasting trade had resulted in the 
removal of the small English craft, which half a century 
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ago would have carried cargoes more regularly between 
western Ireland and the English ports, and the repeal of 
protection to Irish manufactures by the act of Union in 
1800 had demolished the homemarket and left little worth 
transporting. Meanwhile the political economists of Eng- 
land have been trying to solve questions of value by loga- 
rithmic and algebraic methaphysic instead of by such a 
system of applied economics as would give good roads and. 
abundant coasting craft to Ireland, and would have pre- 
served the considerable manufactures she had in 1800, 
which by giving her coasting vessels a good deal of other 
things to carry, would have supplied the means of carrying 
her hay also. Such a policy would raise the price of her 
hay to at least half the London price instead of leaving it 
at less than a quarter. 


WooL.—A Century of American Wool Manufacture, by 
S. N. D. North, in 7he Bulletin of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers for September. ‘This article carries 
the History of the American Wool and Woolen Industries 
down only to the year 1830, leaving the most modern and 
important chapters of that history, and especially the por- 
tion since 1860 still to be written. This unwritten portion 
would expand into fully nine-tenths of any comprehensive 
history of acentury. The American Association of Wool 
Manufacturers contains many men of enterprise and public 
spirit, who could well afford to see that such a work be 
ably and impartially written and sumptuously published. 
It would necessarily involve a history of the evolution of 
the modern sheep, and of the merits of various climates, 
pastures, and breeds, and their effects on the fibre, of the 
loom, of the factory and of the arts of dying, not merely 
in the United States but in all parts of the world, and of 
the course of legislation, of labor organizations, inventions, 
and changes of fashion and treatment, concerning the 
textile industries generally, and of the share which legisla- 
tion has had in financing wool and woolen production. 
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Among the Books. 

Social Peace. A Study of the Trade Union Movement in England. 
By Dr. G. Von Scuutze-GAEVERNITZ, and translated and edited 
by GranaM Wa tas, M.A., Oxford. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.25. 

This affords as good a manual for the study of the labor move- 
ment in England as exists or is likely soon to be produced. It makes 
clear the fact that labor power when measured per unit of product 
tends toward essentially the same price, with the advantage if any, in 
cheapness of price per unit in those localities and conditions where 
the highest per diem wage rate is paid. 

Dr. Gaevernitz is also of the opinion that it is high rates 
of wages which force the adoption of improved labor-saving ma- 
chinery instead of the introduction of improved machinery caus- 
ing the rise in wages. He sees no lack of practicability in arbit- 
trations to fix future rates of wages between employers and em- 
ployees. Hesays p.192 “The arbitrator is in the same position as 
any other umpire who is called in to fix prices between two indepen- 
dent parties, and has simply to find out what the price would natural- 
ly have tended to become if he had not been called in.” Arbitrations 
to fix prices between independent buyers and sellers of commodities 
have not, that we are aware of, been much resorted to, except in the 
case of judicial rents in Ireland. Dr. Gaevernitz’s history of Trade 
Union movements in England is minute, circumstantial and inspired 
by the most painstaking and scientific spirit. 


Tools and the Man. Property and Industry under the Christian 
Law. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 308 p. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mr. Gladden’s work is an effort to prove that Christian ethics 
and teachings, if rightly understood and adopted, would solve the 
social problem. Mr. Gladden does not clearly indicate what we are 
to accept as being true Christian Ethics. It is neither Puritanism nor 
the Pope, nor the Communism of the Apostolic times, nor the general 
doctrine of give all you have to the poor, the Church and the Bishop, 
preached by St. Augustine and Chrysostum. 

Mr. Gladden does not discuss economically the relation which 
capital (tools) bears to rates of wages though his title affords the 
greatest possible provocation to do so. Nor does he develop the 
economic advantages to society from the private ownership of land or 
from large aggregations of capital. Indeed there is nothing in his 
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book that could be called economic discussion, or that could not have 
been derived from newspaper reading and side-walk thinking. No 
class of the community have a better opportunity to make a good use 
of economic science, if they possessed any knowledge of it, than 
Preachers. With few exceptions however they generally help to make 
the muddle worse by their predisposing tendencies to disparage profit- 
making as an ignoble incident of life, and to exalt indiscriminate giving 
as the chief end of man. It must be admitted that the view taken of 
the causes of social progress by the Economists, differs as radically 
from the most superficial view taken by the preachers as the conclu- 
sions of modern science upon any physical question differ from that, 
which a century ago would have been assumed, in the less informed 
communities, to be the bible view. 

Political Economy, in some of its phazes, results in deducing a 
theory of social welfare founded upon the pursuit by each individual 
of his own material interest primarily, which comes into antagonism 
with some of the more altruistic teachings of many religionists. Yet 
Political Economy studies the evolution of the Altruistic sentiments, 
and the many altruistic effects of selfish effort with a patience which 
can not fail in due time to give society a more healthful estimate of 
all its workings. 


History of Taxation in Vermont. By FREDERICK Woop, Ph., D. 
Columbia College, New York. 128 pp. 

Dr. Wood opens with a brief sketch of the severance of Vermont 
from New Hampshire and New York, and of the institution of her 
system of taxation, copied about equally from those of Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. The system from the first combined the elements 
ofa tax on “the polls,” nearly every adult lay person being rated at 
£6. in property, as the basis of the equal poll tax. Next came the 
property taxes upon land, cattle and goods in sight, a “faculty ” tax 
on iawyers, according to their earnings, and on tradesmen and mills 
according to their gross returns. The drastic measure for enforcing 
full returns of property by the owners consisted in empowering the 
listers to assess all overlooked and unlisted property at fourfold its 
value. It was not until 1822, that farming lands were rated at their 
estimated value instead of at fixed valuations per acre. In 1841, a 
general change was made to the appraisal (taxation) of all property 
listed real and personal at one per cent. of its estimated value 
Houses for public worship, school houses and bridges were built at 
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first, (1781) by the same general land tax of two pence per acre. 
Little use seems to have been made of license fees, though (from £798 
to 1852 when prohibition was adopted) licenses to innkeepers formed 
a share of the revenue of counties. Since 1852, no revenue has been 
derived from this source. With the year 1882, a policy of taxing 
corporations was adopted which by 1890 became the most important 
source of State revenue. 

The author thinks that the next change in methods of taxation 
will lie in the adoption of taxes on inheritance in imitation of the 
collateral inheritance taxes of New York and Pennsylvania. 


The Sphere of the State—or The People asa Body-politic. By FRANK 
SARGENT Horrman, A. M. (Union College.) 275 pp. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

These are College Lectures in form, and not a Treatise. 
Hence, whatever authorities are relied upon come into the text. 
Moreover, whatever the writer says is said as a Professor would say 
it to his pupils, as final and decisive. Such a mode of treatment shuts 
out often an imposing or even a fair statement of all the many counter- 
propositions which have stood in other minds for basic truths but 
with which the lecturer does not agree. 

Often, too, another explanation than that urged by the lecturer 


may exist for the fact he cites. Thus on p. 61, he attributes an 
increase in the average length of human life in New York City, from 


30 years in 1865 to 4o years in 1890 to legislation prescribing the 
“sanitary standard of the homes, landlords must provide for their 
tenants and tenants must pay for, if they are to be allowed to live in 
them.” The “Sanitary Standard” unfortunately was in the main 
limited to the new homes being built, and left the old rookeries with- 
out demolition, so that as many dilapidated habitations are probably 
open to tenants in New York as the pecuniary interests of landlords 
permits them to maintain. So far as any real improvement in quality 
of shelter has arisen it has been through the more diffused general 
comfort existing in the period from 1865 to 1890, in consequence of 
the greater prosperity of industries generally than existed in the 
previous period at least from 1834 to 1860. 





